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EXPLORING CALIFORNIA BYWAYS by Ross Lead- 
cbrand. There are two separate books under 
this title. Volume I covers the area from Kings 
Canyon National Park, near Bishop, to the 
Mexican Border, Volume 7 covers one or two- 
day trips around Los Angeles. Both books con- 
tain maps for each trip with photographs, his- 
torical information, recreational facilities, camp- 
sites, hiking trails, etc. Excellent trovel guides. 
Both volumes are slick paperback, 180 pages, 
SI. 95 each. WHEN ORDERING BE CERTAIN TO 
STATE WHICH VOLUME NUMBER. 

THE WEEKEND TREASURE HUNTER by A. H. 
Ryan. A companion book to his Weekend Gold 

Miner, this volume is also concise ond packed 
with information on what to look for and what 
to do with your treasure after you have found 
it. Subjects range from Beach Combing to Sunk- 
en Treasures. Paperback, 76 pages, $1.95. 

BEACHES OF BAJA by Wall Wheeleck, The au- 
thor has personally explored the beautiful 
beaches of Baja, which, unlike those of Upper 
California, are uncluttered and uncrowded. He 
tells how to reach the beaches and what type of 
transportation is needed. A companion book ti 
Gerhard ond Gulick' s Lower California Guidn 
Book. Poperboak, illustrated, 72 pages, SI, 95. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell. 

Although a system of paved roods covers Death 
Valley National Monument, there is even a 
larger network of bock country roads leading 
to old mining camps, stamp mills and other 
little- known areas of interest. The author has 
provided a guide to these places for explorers 
with back country vehicles. Paperback, illustra- 
ted, 36 pages, $1.00. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of tha West. 239 
Pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hardcover. 
S5.S0. 

A GUIDEBOOK TO THE SOUTHERN SIERRA 
NEVADA by Russ Leadabrond. Illustrated with 
good photographs and maps, this volume cavers 
the Sierra region south of the Sequoia National 
Pork, including most of the Sequoia National 
forest. Paperback, $1.95. 

VISITING AMERICAN CAVES by Howard Sloan 
and Russell Gurnee. A travel book of caves 
throughout the U.S. with information about 
history, seasons open, facilities for accommoda- 
tion etc. $4.95. 

FABULOUS MEXICO Where Everything Costs 
Less by Norman Ford. Covers investing, vaca- 
tioning and retiring prospects in Mexico. Pa- 
perback, $1.50. 

MEET THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by Philip Welles. 

Lots of good photos and easy-to-read tent about 
cacti, birds, reptiles, and desert wildlife. Paper- 

A GUIDE TO WESTERN GHOST TOWNS by Lam- 
bert Florin. Includes maps and mileages of ghost 
towns in 15 western states. Large format, card- 
board cover. $2.25, 
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SUN, SAND AND SOLITUDE 

By RANDALL HENDERSON 

For more than 50 years, Randall Hen- 
derson, founder of Desert Magazine, has 
traveled across the deserts of the West. 
Known as the voice and prophet of the 
desert, he has devoted his life to under- 
standing the great outdoors. His second 
book is a culmination of his experiences, 
thoughts and philosophy. Hordcover, 
deluxe format, excellent illustrations, 16 
. 205 



$7.95 



ROUGH RIDING by Dick Cepek and Walt Wheel- 

ock. Two veteran travelers hove compiled an ex- 
cellent book on how to drive and survive in the 
back country. Although based on driving 
through Baja California, the information is ap- 
plicable to all areas of the West. Strongly 
recommended far both amateurs and veterans. 
Paperback, 36 pages, $1.00. 

REDWOOD COUNTRY by the Editors of Sunset 
Books. A comprehensive trovel guide and his- 
tory of the giant Redwood trees of Northern 
California, plus a complete description and 
guide to the newly published Redwood National 
Park. Accurate maps and more than 100 photo- 
graphs. Large format slick paperback, 96 pages, 
$1.95. 



THE MYSTERIOUS WEST by Brad Williams ond 
Choral Pepper. Rare book examines legends that 
cannot be proven true, nor untrue. New evi- 
dence presented in many coses which may 
change the history of the West. Hardcover. 
S5.95. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5 PERCENT SALES TAX 

Send check or money order to Desert Mago- 
ilne Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot accept charges 
or CO D. orders. 



WESTERN CAMPSITE DIRECTORY by the Editors 
of Sunset Books. Just published, this book lists 
more than 5000 private and public camp- 
grounds in the 1 1 western states and British 
Columbia ond Western Alberta, including hun- 
dreds of new campsites to care for the ever 
increasing amount of people taking to the open 
road. Just right for planning a vacation. Large 
format, slick paperback, illustrated, 128 pages, 
$1 .95. 



THE WEEKEND GOLD MINER by A. H. Ryan. An 

electronic physicist "bilten by the gold bug," 
the author hos written a concise and informative 
book for amateur prospectors telling where and 
how gold is found ond how it is separated and 
tested, all based an his own practicol ex- 
perience. Paperback, 40 pages, $1.50, 



HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Television travel personalities Henrietta ond 
Slim Barnard have produced two separate vol- 
umes on the hundreds of trips shown on their 
popular television series. Volume 1 has 52 
trips in Southern California, and Volume 2 lists 
41 trips in Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. All of 
the trips are illustrated with excellent maps and 
give prices of lodging, etc. Highly recommend- 
ed for family weekend excursions. Both are 
large slick paperback with 4-color cover, Price 
is $2.95 each. WHEN ORDERING BE SURE AND 
STATE WHICH VOLUME NUMBER. 



ROCKS, GEMS AND MINERALS by the Gems and 
Minerals Magazine. This is a combination hand- 
book and directory that serves both as an in- 
troduction for the beginner and a useful source 
and guide for the experienced rockhound. The 
17 chapters cover every facet of the popular 
hobby. Large format, profusely illustrated, color 
cover, 192 pages, heavy paperback, $2.00. 

CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John W. 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos, 
A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Martir and 
the Sierra Juarez of upper Baja Calif, Much 
of this land is unexplored and unmapped still. 
Car routes to famous ranches ond camping spots 
in palm-studded canyons with trout streams 
tempt weekend tourists who aren't up to hiking. 
Paperback, 96 pages, $2.95. 

BIRDS OF SOUTHWESTERN DESERT by G. T. 
Smith. Informal, but informative with colored 
drawings and lively text, $2.95. 

METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK by Art Lassagne, 
2nd edition. Includes history, operating tech- 
niques, interpretation of signals, ond Directory 
of Manufacturers. One of the most complete 
handbooks of its kind. Paperback, 65 pages. 
$3.00. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author of 
Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns this book 
deals with ghost towns accessible by passen- 
ger car. Gives directions and maps for finding 
towns along with historical backgrounds, hard- 
cover, 401 pages, $6.25. 



CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARKS by the editors 
of Sunset Books. This new edition, like other 
Sunset Books, is well illustrated and gives com- 
plete information obout California and national 
parks. Large format, slick paperback, 80 pages, 
$1.95, 
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THE COVER 
Monument Valley, Na- 
vajo Tribal Park, Ari- 
zona. The slender fin- 
gers of the Yebedmi 
rock formations are 
seen through the arms 
of an old Juniper which 
has given up the strug- 
gle against the desert, 
photograph by David 
Mucnch, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
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MEXICAN COOK BOOK • 

By the Editors of Sunset Books 

This new book contains Mexican re- 
cipes, for American cooks, which have 
been thoroughly tested and are suited to 
the products available in the United 
States. 

Included is a comprehensive shopping 
guide which describes the ingredients 
and tells where to buy them. There are 
easy-to-follow instructions for cooking 
techniques ranging from simple tasks 
such as heating tortillas you can buy to 
making them from scratch. 

Recipes include basic sauces, tortilla 
dishes, enchiladas, tamales and antojitos, 
main -dish specialities, appetizers and tid- 
bits, soups, salads, vegetables and rice, 
breads, desserts and drinks. And remem- 
ber, Mexican food does NOT have to be 
hot. 

Large slick paper format, four-color- 



cover, well illustrated, 96 




A GUIDE FOR INSULATOR 

COLLECTORS 

By John C, Tibbhts 

Insulator collecting has become a sec- 
ondary and related hobby for thousands 
of bottle collectors. However, until re- 
cently there has been little written about 
the subject. 

John C. Tibbitts, a long time collector 
and author of several bottle books, has 
written two volumes on insulator collect- 
ing. His two books contain information 
on approximately 90 percent of the in- 
sulators found in the average collection. 

Both books have the same general for- 
mat with sketches of the insulators, com- 
plete descriptions, history, how to dis- 
play the finds and the current market 
prices. The insulators listed in Volume 
One (127 pages) are not the same as 
those listed in Volume Two (119 pages.) 
Both books are paperback and sell for 
33.00 each. IF ORDERING ONLY 
ONE BOOK, BE CERTAIN TO STATE 
WHICH VOLUME. 

RANDSBURG AREA MAP 
Compiled by Dale Hileman 

Another excellent Gem, Mineral and 
Four Wheel Drive Map has just been 
published by Dale Hileman. This one, 
Map Number Four, covers the famous 
and historic Randsburg area in Southern 



CaiirMftia flftJ Snihiiiefi &e Si Paso 
Peaks, Summit Range, Lava Mountains 
and Rand Mountains. 

Like his other maps, it is on parch- 
ment paper and in red and black. Roads 
are clearly shown and designated as pas- 
senger car or 4-wheel- drive. They are 
excellent for bottle collectors, treasure 
finders and explorers. Map Number One 
covers Kern County's Last Chance, Mes- 
quite and Iron canyons; Number Two, 
San Bernardino County's Opal Mountain 
and Black Canyon. Price is $1.00 each, 
WHEN ORDERING PLEASE DESIG- 
NATE HILEMAN AND NUMBER OF 
MAP. 

ANZA/BORREGO DESERT 

GUIDE BOOK 

By Horace Parker 

Out of print for several months, the 
third and enlarged edition of the guide 
to Anza-Borrego State Park and the ad- 
jacent areas is now available. First pub- 
lished in 1957 and revised through the 
years, the book is considered the "bible" 
for the area. The author has spent most 
of his adult years in the desert and for 
the past two years he has served as a 
California State Park and Recreation 
Commissioner. In the enlarged edition 
the two excellent maps also have been 
brought up to date. Slick paperback, 
illustrated, complete index, 151 pages, 
S3.50. 



The Native Cacti 
of California 

LYMAN BENSON 

Designed for use by both botanist and layman, this is a heavily illustrated, 
botanically and taxonomically detailed treatment of every species, variety, 
and major hybrid form of cactus growing as a native or naturalized plant 
in California. It is based upon almost forty years of study of the cacti of 
North America, and represents primarily new research in a broad area, 
rather than a compilation of local data. Keys are provided for determining 
the scientific or popular name of any cactus occuring in the state, and each 
is described in some detail, including discussion of ecology and physiology, 
and other matters beyond plant form and identification. There are 16 pages 
in full color. Distributional maps indicate areas in which the species and 
varieties are known definitely to occur. August. About $7.95 

Order from your bookstore, please 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 



REDWOOD COUNTRY 
By Editors of Sunset Books 

This new Sunset book contains infor- 
mation on the unique characteristics and 
colorful history of the giant Redwood 
trees in Northern California. The coast 
Redwood is the world's tallest recorded 
tree— the tallest known specimen stand- 
ing more than 365 feet. They have the 
greatest total bulk of any known trees 
in the world. 

It is a comprehensive travel guide to 
the Redwood groves and provides a com- 
plete description, where to stay and what 
to do in the newly established Redwood 
National Park. 

Accurate maps and over 100 photo- 
graphs illustrate dozens of ideas for fas- 
cinating trips and vacations. Anyone 
heading for the Redwood area should 
have this book. Large 8 x 11 format, 96 
pages, $1.95. 
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ne OF the most exciting stories 
to appear in DESERT Magazine 
was titled "50,000 Years Ago" by L. 
Burr Belden, the noted historian and 
author. This particular article dealt 
with an archeological find located near 
Yermo, California (See DESERT, Dec- 
ember, '68) which dates the existence 
of man 25,000 years earlier than had 
been previously recorded. We were 
the first magazine in the West to 
publish these startling finds. It has 
come to our attention that the majority 
of contributions to the enormous task have come from sources outside of California 
with the bull; of the money coming from the National Geographic Society (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), the Wenner-Gren Foundation (Stockholm, Sweden), and most recently 
the University of Pennsylvania allocated $10,000 from special research funds in order 
that the project be continued through the summer. Miss Ruth Simpson, Field Director 
of the project, has estimated that $20,000 will be required to bring the first phase 
of the Calico Dig to completion — to carry out geomorphological work still needed 
and the hosting of an International Symposium where the findings will be evaluated 
and discussed. Contributions should be sent to the San Bernardino County Museum 
Association, 18860 Orange Street, Bloomington, California 92316 and, according to 
the Executive Director Gerald A, Smith, any amount will be appreciated. Here's a 
great chance to contribute to the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. In 
other words, let's 



This column last month misled some of our readers into believing that our 
book shop was closing for the summer. This is not the case. We are open every day 
from 7:30 until 4 and are closing on weekend* tmly for the summer months. Both 
Jack Pepper and I appreciate and enjoy your visits with us and make every effort 
to chat informally with each of you. In this manner it enables us to feel the pulse 
of the readers, an opportunity not afforded to too many publishers in this rather 
cold and technical world in which we live. 



You many thousands of faithful subscribers will have noticed your magazine 
did not arrive in its familiar old brown envelope this month. This is part of our 
continuing program of bringing you a better product and still stay within the confines 
of our present subscription price, no easy task with the varied increases for services 
of all types that are necessary to produce a magazine. An important part of the pro- 
gram is the change-over to a computer -printed address label which appears on the 
brown wrapper replacing the old envelope. The label is extremely important and con- 
tains a coded key line which enables us to trace down any complaint very rapidly and 
accurately. In the event of a change-of- address we would appreciate receiving the 
label back whenever possible. We ask you to bear with us for the next few months 
as the transition will produce a few goofs. If you are among the 'goofed' please don't 
hesitate to contact us and we'll get it straightened out. It would also be appreciated 
if we could hear from subscribers far afield letting us know whether their wrapped 
magazines reached them in good condition. In case this last paragraph has been 
confusing, you DESERT Magazine subscribers know what we mean and you other 
guys- — start subscribing! 
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WHEN it's hot down on the deserts 
and the thought of soaring, 
snow-mantled peaks, cold pine-scented ait 
and the lure of dancing water hiding 
rainbow-hued trout becomes almost un- 
bearable, then look northward to the spec- 
tacular Sierras. West of Independence in 
Owens Valley there is a beautiful valley- 
in-the-sky, with a small but perfect camp- 
ground, a jumping-off place to the lakes 
of the high country. 

This alpine region was the favorite 
place of Mary Austin, the famous author 
of the early 1900s who wrote many books 
on the Inyo country, including her classic 
Land of Little Ram. On your initial trip 
into this valley-in-the-sky, tuck a copy of 
this evocative book into your trailer or 
camper so you will enjoy Mary Austin's 
poetry of words as she describes the 
beauty and life of these magnificent 
Sierra landscapes. 

At Independence take the road leading 
to Gray's Meadow and Onion Valley. 
You will find three equipped Forest Ser- 
vice campgrounds along this winding 
road which follows Independence Creek 
in the high country. The road is paved 
although it climbs steeply up the switch- 
backs that begin when you leave Gray's 
Meadow. The pavement ends at Onion 
Valley, which was named for the wild 
onions growing in profusion there. At 
the end of the road a small sparkling 
6 



lake mirrors the towering, snowy peaks 
surrounding the region. Up here in the 
sky, the mountain slopes are precipitous, 
rocky, snow-blanketed till late in the sea- 
son, with numerous little rills twinkling 
down to the lake, and speckled with 
wind-twisted pines. 

If you are an anxious fisherman dis- 
daining the little campground lake, take 
the trail pass leading up out of Onion 
Valley to the lakes shimmering and 
sparkling in the shadow of the Kearsarge 
Pinnacles, Gilbert Lake is a great favor- 
ite. 

In this high -country a family of ama- 
teur mountaineers can try out their hik- 
ing legs as far as they can comfortably 
walk. Many visitors to this region bring 
their sleeping bags along and backpack 
into the sky country. They use the Onion 
Valley campground as a base camp and 
stair-step their way into the less accessible 
wilderness. With around an 8000 to 
9000-foot start, backpacking is consider- 
ably lessened for those of you who pre- 
fer this easier climbing. 

Kearsarge country has a fascinating 
history. In 1864, promising mineral out- 
croppings were discovered on the slopes 
of the great peak towering west of Inde- 
pendence. These were Civil War times, 
and Union sympathizers promptly named 
the mineral-rich peak of silver, Kear- 



sarge Peak, after the Union battleship. 

The Silver Sprout, whose ore worked out 
to $720 to the ton, and the Virginia, an- 
other rich silver strike, were organized 
on September 19, 1864, as the Kearsarge 
mining district. 

On March 1, 1867 an avalanche roared 
down the slopes sweeping away 1 1 cabins 
in its path, and burying the inhabitants. 
Miraculously, only one death resulted 
from this snowslide which occurred in the 
afternoon. That night the entire popu- 
lation of Kearsarge moved down to the 
safety of Thomas Hill's camp in Todd's 
Meadow. The name was later changed 
to Gray's Meadow, 

While in the neighborhood of Inde- 
pendence, you can take a fascinating trip 
through history. Stop in at the Eastern 
California Museum and browse through 
their displays of pioneer Americana and 
early Indian artifacts, from stone tools 
to feathered headdresses, buckskin cloth- 
ing, basketry, and many other fascinat- 
ing items of a now- vanished life. 

Among the pioneer relics are Mary 
Austin's family photographs, and Will 
Chalfant's hand-written ledger notebook 
of his famous Story of Inyo — the re- 
search "Bible" of Owens Valley history, 
telling of the coming of the white man 
to Tnyo, and the complete story of the 




Nestled in the Sierras with cool pine trees, Onion Valley has a beautiful camp- 
ground and is the jumping-off place for trips to lakes in the high country, 



Los Angclcs-Owens Valley water war. 

There is another sign on the main 
street of Independence pointing the way 
to Mary Austin's old home, a picturesque 
tree-shadowed frame house, looking 
exactly as she described it. On the main 
street you will also find the historic old 
white frame house that once was the 
home of the commander of old Camp 
Independence. This house was brought 
to the town from the Post, some four 
miles north and east of Independence. 

Independence is the most historic of 
the string of Owens Valley towns. An- 
other site of interest is the old Soldiers' 
Cemetery, on the west side of the road 
across from the old military post, four 
miles north and east of town. Some of 
the headstone inscriptions are dated 1863- 
Here lie some of those boys-in-blue who 
fought the Paiutes over 100 years ago. 

So if you are interested in an extra- 
plus value to your trip into the valley-in- 
the-sky, come to Independence, step back 
into history, then go on up to the coun- 
try of sparkling cold lakes and streams 
and relax in the peace and lofty solitude 
of the great snowy peaks. □ 
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it's HYDRAULIC 



The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
camper top can be safely operated even by a small 
child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. The top is 
lowered quickly by the simple turn of a valve. Drive 
safely at any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Sit or recline on comfortable couches while travel- 
ing with top down. Alaskan camper top raises in sec- 




onds. Enjoy 
roomy walk- 
in living quarters, weather tight, high ceiling, "home 
away 1rom home," complete with three-burner stove, 
sink, cabinets, ice box, beds and many other luxury 
features, 

G FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 



Write today la the factory nearest you for free folder describing the most advanced camper on the road. 



ft. D. HALL. MFG., INC., 9847 Glenoaks Blvd.. Sun Valley (San Fernando Valley) California 91352. Dept. D 
ALASKAN CAMPERS NORTHWEST. INC., M10 South 1 43 rd Street, (Tukwilaf, Seattle, Wash 54163, Pent. I J 

ALASKAN CAMPER SALTS, INC., [S.F.-Sacramento area) Intersection of Interstate Highway 30 and Stale 21 

ftntite L. Boi 332, Suisun City. California 94585. Dept. D. 



PENNECAMP, INC., 401 W. End Ave . Manheim, Penna.. 17545. Dent 4 
G. R- Grubhs Manufacturing, Inc. d/b/a 

ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, 9G4 Z LMIgpoint Rd . Houston. Tens 770S5. Dept. D. 

FOtfT LUPTON CAMPERS, INC., LI 00 Denver Ave . Fort Luptnn. Colorado S0G21. Dent D. 
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While boats cruise along Utah's 
Green River water through 
Flaming Gorge's Red Canyon whose 
walls tower a thousand feet above, cars 
take the high road through a canyon 
that steps back in time, pine forests, 
green meadows, and a panoramic view of 
the river below. 

Once the Utes and Shoshone Indians 
roamed this country, then the white man 
came; the first known explorers were 
the Spanish Fathers Escalante and Do- 
minquez who were looking in 1776 for 
a shorter route to California, Other trap- 
pers and explorers came, including Fre- 
mont, Manley, and Powell. In the 1820s 
William H. Ashley and his party trapped 
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by Pat Holmes 



beaver and traded for furs in the Flam- 
ing Gorge area. The Ashley National 
Forest is named after him and Red Can- 
yon and Sheep Creek Canyon are within 
the National Forest. 

Heading south from Manila, Utah on 
Highway 44, we passed through Sheep 
Creek Canyon, Designated in 1962 as a 
geological area, it is one of the few places 
where a person can literally drive through 
millions of years in less than half an 
hour. The creek and the road share the 
space between sheer vertical cliffs. Color- 
ful rocky spires backed by a deep blue 
sky and walls draped with greenery — 
like a delicate lace skirt— vied for our 
attention. We stopped at a viewpoint to 
take pictures. 



A great fault splits this area. On one 
side of the fracture, the earth's crust is 
thrust upward 15,000 feet. Other layers 
of rock are bent up like pages in a book. 
Fossils, marine crustaceans, coral, sponges, 
and sea urchins found in the area are re- 
minders that once this land was under 
water. The Sheep Creek Cave — listed in 
the National Forest Service pamphlet — 
is somewhat dangerous, quite wet and 
muddy, and the entrance is blocked by 
a chain. Permission to explore may be 
given by the ranger at Manila. 

National Forest Service plans for the 
future— when money is available — -for 
the Sheep Creek area to include among 
other things a self-guiding auto tour and 



pamphlet and a nature trail. 

Several campgrounds along the road 
and near the creek had chains across the 
entrance and NO OVERNIGHT CAMP- 
ING signs. Later, at a campfire program 
we learned why. In June of 1965, a com- 
bination of lots of snow, rain, and warm 
weather brought on a flash flood that 
roared through the canyon sweeping away 
lives, campgrounds and roads. 

The highway crosses the creek and 
climbs rapidly until we are in the land 
of pine forests and green meadows. The 
Mount Dowd Overlook is about four 
miles from the highway on a graveled 
road. The view from here is beautiful. 

Farther down Highway 44, on the 
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left, is the road to the Red Canyon Over- 
look, There are displays in the Visitor 
Center of how the canyon is created, 
the cutting action of the river, and the 
uplifting of the land among others. There 
is a huge observation window from 
which we watched the boats on the 
Green River and the ever changing 
colors of cliffs. The depth of the Red 
Canyon at the overlook is 1700 feet and 
the width is about 4000, 

Near the center is a self-guiding na- 
ture trail with several view points of the 
river. A trail booklet has questions and 
answers about the plant and animal life. 
The massive cliffs here have breaks in 
them, caused by water seeping into the 
cracks and freezing. The expanding ice 
splits the rocks. 



Instead of continuing on Highway 44 
to Vernal, we turned left onto Highway 
260 to the Flaming Gorge Dam. On the 
way we drove across Cart Creek with its 
spectacular metal arch. 

There is a visitor center at the dam 
and exhibits tell of its construction by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The dam 
rises 502 feet in the air above bedrock 
and has a storage capacity of 3800 mil- 
lion acre feet of water and the power 
plant can produce enough energy to 
"turn on" a city of 180,000 people. The 
dam is open to self -guiding tours. 

The highway continues and crosses 
the dam. However, our next stop was 
Vernal so we headed back toward High- 
way 44. 



Winding through Wyoming 
and Utah, the Green River (left ) 
affords hundreds of ideal camping 
and fishing sites which are 
surrounded by cool forests. Looking 
like a liny insect, a boat cruises 
through Red Rock Canyon (below ) 
as seen from the highway thousands 
of feet above. 




Campgrounds and picnic areas are 
scattered throughout the area along both 
Highways 44 and 260. In the Ashley 
National Forest, the dates the camp- 
grounds open differ according to the 
elevation. The lower ones are open May 
1 through Oct. I. The fee is either the 
Golden Eagle or Si. 00 per night. Camp- 
fire programs are at Lucerne Valley, Red 
Canyon and Cedar Creek. More informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to: Super- 
visor, National Forest Service, Post Of- 
fice Building, Vernal, Utah. 

Flaming Gorge is famous for its fish- 
ing and boating — but the scenery from 
the deer and the ducks on the ponds in 
rV early morning to the view of tV 
Green River over a thousand feet below 
is just as spectacular. □ 
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Two California gringos, Anita Haskell Jones and Nellc Holmes, dig for clams at 
El Golfo in Mexico's Gulf of California. Their efforts are viewed critically by a 



IT WAS Anita Haskell Jones who 
first got me interested in El 
Golfo, Anita and her stories about 
clams. Anita has been a friend of 
the family for many years. She has 
accompanied us on most of our trips 
to Mexico, loves to travel and camp, 
and is very fond of the Mexican 
people. 

For some years she had been tell- 
ing me about the marvelous marine 
food at El Golfo, huge prawns, suc- 
culent, freshly caught fish, and, 
above all, clams, the tasty butter 
clams which she said were there by 
the millions. 

I am very fond of cfams — clam 
cocktails and steamed clams, and I 
am also fond of adventure and 
traveling in Mexico. The surprising 
thing is that it took several years 
before Anita's enthusiastic accounts 
aroused the spark of desire on my 
part so that I was willing to drop 
everything and go to El Golfo. 

When Anita recently said that she 
and a friend of hers, Nelle Holmes, 
were going to take a trip to El Golfo 
and why didn't we join them there. 
I suddenly decided that I wanted to 
eat fresh clams and see what El 
Golfo was all about. 

So I told Anita to go ahead and set 
up her camp and we'd join them. 
Then I cancelled two appointments, 
alerted Sam Hicks, my right hand 
in such matters, to get the camp 
stuff together, telephoned Ricardo 
Castillo in Tijuana, told him that ad- 
venture beckoned, and suggested 
that he also drop everything and 
come along. 

Ricardo has two restaurants in 
Tijuana which specialize in dishes 
which can't be found anywhere else. 
Their barbecued chicken, for in- 
stance, is not just ordinary barbe- 
cued chicken, nor is it barbecued 
over any old kind of heat. Ricardo 
and his brother send up into the 
mountains for a particular type of 
hardwood, which is hard to find, but 
which imparts a flavor of its own to 
meats which are barbecued over it. 

More recently the Castillo broth- 
ers have developed a dish of chicken 
giblets the like of which I haven't 
tasted anywhere. And they make a 
specialty of lobster therm idor, of 



abalone, of a special brand of gua- 
camole, chiles rellenos which melt 
in your mouth, and they also make it 
a point to have bright, alert waiters 
and waitresses who treat the cus- 
tomers like honored guests. The 
combination is irresistible. 

When Ricardo pleaded that he 
couldn't get away on such short no- 
tice 1 taunted him with the fact that 
he was becoming more like a gringo 



businessman every day, Ricardo fin- 
ally agreed to drive up to Temecula 
on a Thursday morning and drive 
one of our cars along on the trip. 

In addition to all of the camping 
gear and campers for our party we 
decided to take along the "bug." 
Our particular bug is a Grasshopper, 
a machine designed by J. W. Black, 
of Paradise, California, from a Volks- 
wagen. This machine has a shorten- 
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young veteran digger who showed them where to find the almejas. There is no 
restriction in taking clams for your own consumption back to the United States. 



ed wheel base, big displacement 
tires, roll bars, comfortable bucket 
seats and a rack behind on which 
we could carry camp stuff. 

We got a late start on Thursday 
and ran into further delays in that 
we had our cars to take through a 
road-checking point in Brawley 
which delayed us almost forty-five 
minutes. Then we had to pick up an 



alert thirteen-year-old Mexican lad, 
Arturo Rocha, in Mexicali. Arturo 
came along to help us at camp but 
mostly for fun. 

We arrived at the camping 
grounds in El Golfo shortly before 
sunset and found Anita and Nelle 
Holmes not only set up in a camp 
but found that they had secured for 
us a two-room adobe house as camp 
headquarters. 




This adobe house was invaluable. 
It had a porch facing the ocean. 
There were no doors in the house 
but it had a cement floor, was spot- 
lessly clean and gave us a great 
place to put up our gasoline stoves 
where the wind wouldn't blow the 
flame, set up our tables, chairs, etc. 

There were five in our party; my 
wife and myself, Sam Hicks, Ricardo 
Castillo and the thirteen-year-old as- 
sistant, Arturo. 

Anita had told me something 
about Santa Clara, a town some two 
miles to the south of the camp- 
grounds where the pavement ends. 
She had described it as a typical 
little Mexican village, which is what 
it is, but she failed to note the won- 
derful food that was obtainable, the 
smiling hospitality of the people, 
and the general air of leisurely calm 
which permeates the place. 

She also had failed to tell us 
about the fleet of fishing boats and 
the amphibious "duck" which ser- 
vices the fleet, acting as a species 
of water taxi, carrying passengers 
back and forth, bringing in fresh 
fish right out of the ocean, and pre- 
senting a startling spectacle as it 
chugs its way from the land out to 
the various boats. Then when it 
comes in to the shore, without break- 
ing its stride, so to speak, it rolls 
up on a sandbar and comes to rest 
next to the roadway. 

At the time we arrived at our 
camping place some two miles to 
the north of Santa Clara, there was 
a hard flat of perhaps some eight or 
ten acres with two adobe houses on 
it; the adobe house which we had, 
a one-room adobe house slightly to 
the north, was occupied by another 
camper. There were a few house 




trailers and pickups with camper 
bodies. Anita and her friend had 
their two tents. There were some 
primitive but clean "Chic Sales." 

Yet we were told this same hard- 
packed flat housed some thousands 
of campers during the Easter sea- 
son, which is when virtually all Mexi- 
cans like to get to the seacoast. 

There is a little open-front stand 
at the camping ground which is 
owned by Lauro Quiroz C, who has 
property interests to the north and 
is back and forth from time to time; 
and which is serviced by Dario (pro- 
nounced Dah-ree-o) Crisostomo Sal- 
meron and his wife, Natasha. Dario 
is very accommodating and for a 



A commercial digger (right) 
uses a piece of metal, which he calls 
a taco, to push his clams across 
the mud to the sandy beach. 
Although light dune buggies 
and 4-wheel-drtves ( opposite page ) 
can travel over most of the 
tidelands, the terrain may be 
treacherous and once stuck the 
vehicles could be completely covered 
by the incoming tide. 



small fee is only too willing to take 
tourists out and show them how to 
harvest clams. This can either be a 
big job or a little job, depending on 
how rugged the clammer is and how 
many clams he wants. 

When we started clamming we 
took Anita, Nelle Holmes and my 
wife up in the bug to the place where 
most of the tourists gather clams. 
Then Dario suggested Sam, Ricardo 
and I go to the professional clam- 
digging grounds. He took us three or 
four miles to the north in our Grass- 
hopper and then down to the tide- 
flats where the sand was mixed with 
enough silt so that it became some- 
thing of a mud foundation. 



This is where the professionals 
get their clams. Thousands of dozens 
of clams are gathered by these pro- 
fessional clam gatherers and sent 
north in a never-ending stream to 
the markets in the United States. 

I understand that the clam dig- 
gers are paid a peso a dozen (the 
peso is presently worth eight cents). 
These clams are fairly large for but- 
ter clams, and a few dozen of them 
will weigh enough to furnish a ter- 
rific problem of transportation over 
the mudflats. 

I speedily decided this mudflat 
was too much for me, and Ricardo 
soon found that he was too heavy to 





Senor Ricardo Castillo, Tijuana 
businessman and long Gardner 
associate, ( opposite page) sinks in 
the tideland mud as he searches for 
clams. Clams under the mud keep you 
from sinking deeper. Young 
natives of El Golfo (left) fillet 
sharks on the beac h. 
The broiled white meat is delicious. 



navigate the mudflats, but Sam 
Hicks and Darto went out and plung- 
ed into the middle of the fray. 

Sam says that there are so many 
clams that when a person takes a 
step the clams underneath will actu- 
ally hold him up briefly; then the 
clams squirm out from underneath, 
the clam digger keeps sinking lower 
and lower, and has to keep moving 
in order to keep from sinking, per- 
hnps indefinitely. 

Moreover, there are so many dead 
clams embedded in the muck that 
the average gringo with tender feet 
can get a lot of minor cuts from old 
clam shells, just by wading around 
barefoot, and they say it is impossi- 



ble to wear any kind of foot protec- 
tion, although I think a pair of open 
sandals might do the work, provided 
they were tied on good and tight. 

The clammers carry old fenders 
from broken automobiles, pieces of 
metal, sheets of galvanized roofing, 
anything which will make an impro- 
vised sled on which their clams can 
be piled and dragged along until 
they have a sackful — and a sackful 
of those heavy clams is just about all 
two men want to try to take back to 
the car. 

Sam and Dario got their big sack 
of clams, estimated at perhaps 30 
dozens; then we went back and pick- 

Continued on Page 33 
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THE mtVE couth along the Colorado Rivet from Htghway 
66 east of Needles is typically desert. This is the kind of 
land known by the old prospector — a land of sand and cactus 
through which he cursed his plodding, cantankerous burro. 
It's the lonesome stretch of a seemingly ancient era when all 
time stood still and a rushing world was as far removed as the 
thousands of stars above. 

As one drives south towards Lake Havasu City, the scenic 
wonders work against the mind, pushing it back to a time 
when the land was primitive and untouched. One almost ex- 
pects to see a tribe of Indians or a charging stagecoach with 
its frustrated driver yelling foul language to encourage tired 
horses to put forth more effort. 

This idle meandering is jerked back to reality, suddenly 
and swiftly, when the road turns and tops a little knoll to un- 
veil a vast city. It seems incongruous, almost like an invader. 
The tall palm trees in orderly rows, backed by brilliant green 
lawns and desert colored homes, contrast sharply to the land 
you've been driving through. It gives Lake Havasu City some- 
thing of an Alice in Wonderland effect. The old prospector 
and the burro are soon forgotten, replaced by bikini-clad 
bathers seeking recreation in a world of fun and gaiety. 

Lake Havasu City is typical- — and yet, somehow different 
from the hundreds of cities that are springing up almost 
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magically across ike gtcah southwestern desert. Ttie/r <x>miag 
has brought a swift change. But despite the complaints of 
many, the change seems confined to the city limits. The land 
beyond still belongs to immortality and still seems to smell 
of perspiring prospectors. 

It has had little effect on the desert as a whole, other than 
serving as a catalyst to introduce many more people to the 
desert. I have laid awake nights within the comforts of a Lake 
Havasu motel room and listened to the distant yelling of 
coyotes. During the day, I have been momentarily interrupted 
from some activity by the distant braying of wild burros that 
still roam the nearby Mohave and Chemehuevi mountains. 
Even with modern paved streets, stores, restaurants and in- 
dustrial plants, it's difficult to forget even for a moment this 
is the desert. The purple mountains, the smog free air and the 
brilliant sunsets are still there. 

The majority of travelers who visit Lake Havasu City are 
not the seekers of solitude often associated witch the desert. 
They want their sun and sand intermingled with fun and 
gaiety that spring automatically from a myriad of activities. 
They might be called a new breed. They are seeking all the 
pleasures offered by the desert plus an active recreation 
topped by total relaxation. Lake Havasu City is loaded with 
both. 
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Just one hundred years ago the last track was laid at Promontory, 
Utah, connecting the East and the West by rail for the first time. 
Where only a few score years ago prospectors and their burros 
plodded over the desert "wastelands" today there are giant industry 
military and recreation operations affording people a richer life. 
This is the first of a series on the present and future of the West. 




An artist's sketch (above) shows bow 
the London Bridge will look after it is 
reconstructed at Havasu City. Brought 
from London, stone by stone, the fam- 
ous landmark is scheduled for comple- 



If k not unusual to find sun bathers relaxing comfortably 

and lazily on the beaches of Lake Havasu while only a few 
yards away people are horseback riding, water skiing, fish- 
ing, or following a myriad of other pursuits. They want 
all the pleasures of the desert, but they want it with all the 
modern comforts. This is the reason Lake Havasu City has 
become so popular. 

Rental jeeps are available, along with tour maps, that 
will take the visitor deep into the surrounding mountains, 
Here, they see and feel the rugged land of the prospector 
and the explorer; but, by nightfall, they can be back in town 
enjoying a quiet comfortable meal in one of the many night 
spots. 

Lake Havasu City grew almost magically, amassing a 
population of nearly 4000 in five years; proving more and 
more people are turning to a desert they once feared and 
were unable to understand. 

It was originally just a fishing camp. The beautiful blue 
waters of Lake Havasu was an angler's heaven. Large mouth 
bass were plentiful. Developers capitalized on this and turned 
the beaches into a large resort area. The bass are still there 
for anyone who wants them, but the fisherman today is only 
a small percentage of the people enjoying Lake Havasu. 
Long, clean beaches attract hundreds; golf courses now cover 



acres and acres of sand and cup flags have replaced cactus. 

The most fantastic thing about Lake Havasu City is that 
something is always happening. As one visitor put it, "The 
extra-ordinary seems to be the ordinary." For example, things 
quietened down for a couple of weeks and it was more than 
the city could tolerate. To liven things up a bit, they bought 
the London Bridge. There was really no place to put it, but 
that was a simple matter. They simply developed plans to dig 
a channel over which the famed London Bridge will be re- 
constructed. 

The world's outboard championship motor boat races are 
held annually in November when the sky is still blue and a 
generous sun warms the lake. Last year, more than 130 boats 
from as far away as Europe, crossed the starting line. 

Lake Havasu City is more than just a resort. It's also an in- 
dustrial city. McCulloch Corporation, builders of outboard 
motors and chain saws, has a plant here. 

And, like most industrial cities, and because it is an in- 
dustrial city, it has that advantage; it has that something more 
to offer — stability generated by demand. 

Lake Havasu City has become as much a part of the desert 
as the coyote or the cacti; it seems incongruous, but somehow 
it fits; another phase of change in an ever- changing desert. □ 




tion by 1971. Left, an aerial of Havasu 
City on the Colorado River. A few 
years ago the area consisted only of a 
World War 11 landing strip and a 
small trailer park. Today it is a city. 





Where's bullionville? Just ask 
any old-timer and he will tell 
you. Over in Nevada somewhere, in the 
Mother Lode Country of California, 
down south in Utah, or out in the desert 
someplace. And the funny thing about it 
is they're all right! 

Bullionville, or Bullion City as it was 
often called, was just about everywhere. 
Wherever rich silver and gold strikes 
were made the name would appear, es- 
pecially the camps that grew up around 
the thundering stamp mills that pounded 
out the golden bullion. 

And it was a good thing those old- 
timers had their Bullionville for often 
that was all they had. Few of them ever 
found the leprechaun's treasure and even 
fewer managed to keep it if they did. 
Stock swindlers, promoters and the gam- 
bling halls and saloons were always close 
at hand, ready to part the miner from his 
poke. Often those old-tim;rs traded 
claims worth millions for nothing more 
than another grubstake or a ten dollar 
mule. Then Bullionville was all they had 
left, but it was enough, for it was theirs. 
Let's look at some Bullionvilles. 

In 1868 W. H. Raymond and John 
Ely purchased the Burke Mine at Pio- 
che's Camp, Nevada for $35,000, hauled 
in a little five stamp mill, built a roast- 
ing furnace, and started the boom town 
of Pioche. Pioche produced $40,000,000 



in gold and silver before its mills finally 
creaked to a halt, Pioche had plenty of 
good ore but it didn't have the necessary 
water for a mill so they got it from Mea- 
dow Valley, just a few miles to the south- 
east. As soon as their new stamp mill 
was working Raymond and Ely recovered 
the $35,000 their mine cost them in only 
90 days! Their little five stamp mill was 
soon replaced by a giant with sixty 
stamps and other companies, including 
their chief rival, the Meadow Valley 
Milling Company, erected competing 
mills, 

A raw camp known first as Ely City 
grew up around the mills at Meadow 
Valley but the steady stream of shiny 
bullion bars soon inspired the more ro- 
mantic name of Bullionville. Almost 
overnight it boomed to a population of 
500. 

Gun fights and murders were daily 
fare at both towns and it is said that 67 
men were buried on boothill before one 
died a natural death! The wagon loads 
of bullion bars coming from the mills 
presented such a temptation to road 
agents that holdups were almost a daily 
occurrence. Shotgun guards were in 
greater demand than miners and received 
higher pay. The Meadow Valley Com- 
pany's payroll shows miners were paid 
$3 a day and mine foremen $5, while 
guards received $20 ! 

When the tracks of the narrow gauge 
Pioche & Bullionville Railroad were 



laid in 1873 no one doubted the new 
camp would be one of Nevada's largest 
and richest. Bullionvi lie's only reason 
for being was that it had an abundance 
of water while Pioche had none. But 
an the mine shafts at Pioche were sunk 
ever deeper more and more underground 
water was encountered and before long 
the mine owners had more water than 
they knew what to do with. They soon 
decided to move their mills nearer to 
the mines. 

The great mills at Bullionville were 
torn down and rebuilt at Pioche and be- 
fore another winter's snow came Bul- 
lionville had ceased to exist. By 1876 it 
was completely abandoned and today 
there is hardly an old-timer left who 
knows where it was located. But Bullion- 
ville didn't die, it only faded to bloom 
again somewhere else. 

A reporter for the Stockton, Utah 
Sentinel described a visit made before 
the turn of the century to one of the 
least known of all the Bullionvilles, And 
even then it was an old camp, long de- 
serted and forgotten. 

"Leaving the ruins of the old Dug- 
way Smelter, abandoned for want of 
water, we journeyed up the canyon 
westerly to the once great Silver King 
Mine. There is still a train load of sil- 
ver ore piled on its dump, left there 
years ago when the mine was abandoned. 
At the Black Maria Mine, located near 
the summit of the canyon, we picked up 



2 60 pound chunk of pure galena. Over 

the top, at the Queen of Sheba, the 
showings of copper, silver and gold ate 
immense." 

Tooele County's Bullionville was lo- 
cated in the harshest part of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert in one of the most deso- 
late and forsaken spots in the west. From 
the old Pony Express trail, which skirts 
the southern edge of the desert, the out- 
lines of mountains can be seen to the 
north, seeming to float above the shim- 
mering heat waves reflecting from the 
salt encrusted sands. The bearded Argo- 
nauts who crossed those glaring salt 
flats to reach the Dugway Mountains 
ventured into a world unknown as the 
one into which Columbus sailed. They 
soon discovered the sandy wastes were 
almost impassable for heavy ore wagons 
so they built a smelter near their new 
found mines and gave birth to another 
Bullionville. 

Many of the mines at the new camp 
were rich — they had to be to justify 
building a smelter in such a cheerless 
place. And when it finally was built 
there wasn't enough water to operate it! 
But ore containing 500 ounces of silver 
to the ton couldn't be left unmined so it 
was hauled on specially built wide-wheel- 
ed wagons to Detroit, 100 miles to the 
south, across some of the most barren and 
ragged mountains in the land. 

One visitor to Bullionville commented 
it was strange that in such a remote place 
the butcher shop always had fresh meat 
and how the supply was in direct propor- 
tion to the number of wild horses rang- 
ing in the nearby mountains ! Just how 
long Bullionville lasted in its harsh sur- 
roundings is unknown but the extent of 
its mine workings indicate years of the 
hardest kind of work were put in before 
the miners finally lost heart and left. To- 
day there are only the forgotten shafts 
and tunnels, a few sagging cabins, the 
pile of weathered ore on the Silver King 
dump, and the broken skeleton of its 
useless smelter giving silent testimony 
that men once lived and worked at Bul- 
lionville. 

Another Bullion City was a camp at 
the north end of the Diamond Moun- 
tains, about 30 miles southwest of Elko, 
Nevada. Gold was first discovered in 
the Diamonds in the 1860s by two old 
prospectors who had been grubstaked at 
the new railroad town of Elko. The trans- 



continental railfOad was jusr being com- 
pleted and Elko was full of unemployed 
railroad workers. When word of the new 
strike leaked out many of them rushed 
to the new diggings. The Bullion and 
Empire mines were among the first and 
best properties located and it wasn't long 
until a new camp grew up around their 
workings. Naturally it was named Bul- 
lion City! 

A. J. Ralston, president of the Bank 
of California, had made millions from 
the mines at the Comstock and he was 
looking for new adventures in finance 



stirlcj by a one blanket burro prospector! 

The list of Bullionvilles goes on and 
on. There was Piute County's Bullion City 
in Utah. Its future looked so bright back 
in 1873 it captured the county seat from 
Circleville, only to lose it a few years 
later to Marysvale when that camp boom- 
ed. Lander County, Nevada had its Bul- 
lionville also, back in 1906 when a town- 
site was laid out and lots were sold, but 
it had grown to little more than a tent 
town when a richer strike was made across 
the mountains and its citizens left in a 
mad rush for the new Golconda. Maps of 




A typical log cabin where miners lived in the many Bullionvilles throughout the 
early days of the West. In the desert areas they made their quarters out of rocks 
and adobe. Author found a Chow Chow bottle at this abandoned cabin. 



when he heard about Bullion City. He 
lost no time in getting in on the ground 
floor by buying some of the best proper- 
ties. Ralston built the camp's first smelter 
in 1 870 and followed it with a mill which 
was installed at the Empire Mine. 

There is little record of the town itself 
or of its business houses but its popula- 
tion must have numbered in the hun- 
dreds' judging from the mills which were 
built and the amount of ore they pro- 
duced. Although the ore at Bullion City 
was plentiful it wasn't the high grade 
that Ralston wanted and he soon began 
looking for greener pastures. Still, so 
long as the mines made a profit the mills 
kept working and Bullion City went 
along its merry way. By the late 1870s, 
however, the grade of its ore declined 
until there wasn't enough gold or silver 
to keep going. With lead worth only 3£ 
a pound and copper not much more the 
mines were forced to close. But the assets 
figure on the plate glass window of Ral- 
ston's bank had been raised by $3,000,000 
by then, which isn't bad for a camp 



the Great Basin are dotted with Bullion- 
villes and many have fascinating stories 
to tell. My favorite Bullionville was the 
one in Utah's Uintah County, where the 
nutlaws outnumbered the miners ! 

Uintah County was always a tough 
place, from the time the free trappers 
held their yearly rendezvous in Brown's 
Hole and it never tamed much after 
that. With Utah, Wyoming and Colorado 
all claiming jurisdiction over Brown's 
Hole, hut none of their lawmen daring 
to enter, it soon became a refuge for out- 
laws. Among the members of the wild 
bunch who hid out there was Jesse Ewing. 
Ewing spent much of his idle time pros- 
pecting. In a canyon which still bears 
his name he discovered a ledge of high 
#rade copper ore. Ewing dug a runnel 
deep into the canyon wall before he was 
killed in a fight over a woman, but by 
then news of his discovery had been car- 
ried to the towns of nearby Ashley Valley. 

On June 4th, 1880 a group of miners 
met at the Vortex Cafe at Vernal and or- 

Continued on Page 39 
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ON april 6th, 1880, a group of 
weary travelers arrived at the pres- 
ent site of Bluff, Utah, to end one of the 
most amazing treks in the annals of 
Western history. During a six month's 
period 240 men, women and children 
crossed some of the most rugged terrain 
in all America, withstanding back-break- 
ing labor, hunger and freezing weather 
without the loss of a single member of 
their party. In fact, their numbers in- 
creased — four babies were born along the 
way. 

In the late '70s, officials of the Mormon 
Church, alarmed over increasing depreda- 
tions against white settlers in the San Juan 
country, decided to colonize the region 
with their own followers to cultivate 
goodwill among the Indians and maintain 
law and order. On October 4th, 1879, a 
band of sturdy pioneers with 85 wagons 
and several hundred head of livestock 
started their long journey from Cedar 
City to begin a new life in a hostile land. 

The route selected for the two-mile 
long caravan, apparently with little pre- 
vious exploration, was through the his- 
torical Hole-in -the-Rock, an opening in a 
canyon wall that tapered down to a pas- 
sage barely wide enough for a man. Here, 
20 



despite bitter cold and privation, they 
performed the seemingly impossible task 
of widening the cleft in the wall for the 
wagons and making a road to the Colo- 
rado River, 2000 feet below. By Janu- 
ary 29th the job had been completed and 
the caravan moved across the river and 
toward its goal. 

Soon after their arrival a town which 
they called "Bluff City" because of the 
nearby bluffs was laid out. The word 
"city" was later dropped. Some overly 
optimistic members of the colony rea- 
soned that far distant Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, was sometimes called "Bluff City" 
and they did not want their new town to 
be confused with it. 

A few years after it was established 
the little community of Bluff began to 
prosper. Fruit trees which the settlers 
brought with them started producing a 
quality of fruit that attracted buyers from 
all of the San Juan area. Cattle raising 
gained it the reputation of being the 
richest town per capita in the Western 
States. Large red sandstone houses still 
standing give proof of the affluence of 
their former owners. And there was one 
other distinction that was due to Bluff's 
location— its post office was farther from 



a rah 1 road than any other post office in 
the United States. Bluff thrived for sev- 
eral decades, then in the early '20s the 
population began to decline. For years 
it slumbered as a ghost town with only a 
few families remaining. 

During the later years of the Depres- 
sion, Ernie Pyle traveled through the 
Southwest and recorded his impressions 
in his book, "Home Country, 1939." 
About Bluff he wrote: 

"Once Bluff was alive. There were 
cattle there and people were rich. But 
that was long ago. Bluff was dead now, 
well knew it. The immense square stone 
houses, reminiscent of past wealth, stood 
like ghosts, only one or two to a block. 
Sand was deep in the streets. People 
moved slowly, for there was no competi- 
tion. Nobody ever came to Bluff." 

Now the little town is on the upswing 
again. People are coming to Bluff, Some 
to enjoy its unusual scenery; others to 
explore the ruins of a people long van- 
ished down history's dim trail. And 
others are coming just to enjoy the seren- 
ity the community provides. Bluff has 
motels, service stations, grocery stores, in 
fact everything to meet the travelers' 
needs. And if you enjoy camping along 



the way excellent campsites are available. 

When my friends, Baylor Brooks, Char- 
lie Cryster, and I were in Bluff last sum- 
mer we found first-rate air conditioned 
rooms at Recapture Lodge. It has a swim- 
ming pool and automatic laundry. Re- 
capture Lodge is owned and operated by 
a congenial young couple, Gene and 
Mary Foushee. Gene is a geologist who. 
knows the geology and archeology of the 
region which he interprets nightly with 
a slide show at the lodge. 

One of the most prominent scenic at- 
tractions of the area is located about 8,5 
miles northeast of Bluff and known as 
"Recapture Pocket," Here, in a wide 
wash, erosional forces have created a fan- 



tastic stone menagerie in an array of 
colors that will delight the eye of any 
color photography fan. A graded road 
leads to the wash and once there you 
may drive within a short walk of practic- 
ally any structure on its floor. 

If you look at a map of the region and 
note additional geological features such 
as Recapture Creek and Recapture Can- 
yon, you may wonder about the signifi- 
cance of the term "recapture." Several 
legends have been woven around its 
origin, and, strangely, the least credible 
one seems to have gained the widest 
acceptance. 

Peter Shurtz, an itinerant trapper and 
prospector of the 70s, is reported to have 






Sitting beside the road along the Navajo Trail (opposite page) two Indians 
groom their hair in what the author calls the "Navajo Beauty Shop." A foot 
bridge ( top ) spans the San Juan River near Bluff. Many of the colorful forma- 
tions (above and next page) after which Bluff was named. Photos by the author. 
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spread the story throughout the San Juan 
country that after Aztec ruler Monte- 
zuma's defeat by a Spanish army, he es- 
caped from his captors. Shurtz main- 
tained that Montezuma fled northward 
and hid out in the present Recapture 
Canyon until he was recaptured. 

However, history records that Monte- 
zuma was killed in 1520, and the first 
Spanish soldier to travel northward from 
Mexico may not have done so until 1526. 
Some unsubstantiated accounts hint that 
one of the Cortes' lieutenants may have 
penetrated Arizona as far as the Zuni 
villages at that time. Other legends, dull 
by comparison but more plausible, tell 
of prisoners breaking out of jail and hid- 
ing in the area until the long arm of the 
law reached out and gathered them in 
again, 

Archeologists have long found the 
Bluff area a fertile field for research. 
The first evidence of the Basketmakers 
was discovered in Butler Wash, about 
five miles west of Bluff, when 90 bodies 
and a large number of finely woven 
baskets were found in a cave. The pro- 
fusion of baskets led to the term, "Bas- 
ketmakers." Archeologists have not been 
able to place an exact date on the begin- 
ning of the Basketmaker era, but studies 
have shown that by 217 A.D, it was well 
established. The end of its era is calcu- 
lated to have been about 700 A.D. 

This also marks the beginning of the 
Pueblo period when unidentified tribes 
built and occupied stone dwellings along 
rivers and high up on canyon walls, then 
approximately 500 years later departed 
as mysteriously as they had come. The 
term "Anasazi" which in the Navajo 
tongue means, "Ancient Ones," is often 
applied to their dwellings. 

There are several Anasazi ruins in the 
vicinity of Bluff, but the most popular 
one is known as the "Fourteen Window" 
ruin, located on the south side of the 
San Juan River four miles east of the 
town. An added thrill to the trip is walk- 
ing over the long suspension bridge 
above the river. 

Back before the bridge was built two 
friends and I walked along the river to 
view the ruins and passed near a Nava- 
jo squaw's summer shelter. When she 
saw us she ran over and began to shout 
and wave her arms. Although her words 
were unintelligible her sweeping left 
arm told us that she owned all the ground 






before us, the river, and the ruins be- 
yond. Her cupped right hand indicated 
where the toll for passing should go. We 
went along with her demands and gave 
her all of the change we had, but appar- 
ently it wasn't enough. She began to 
shake her fist and shout, "My'a! My'a!" 
The same performance was repeated 
when we returned. The incident was for- 
gotten until last summer when I asked 
a Navajo girl in the Cameron cafe what 
the word meant. When I told her where 
I had heard it she said we had been 
called "Coyotes," which is the lowest 
form of animal life known to her people. 

Last August when the political cam- 
paign was underway, we noticed a young 
Navajo woman sitting on a bench at a 
Kayenta trading post. On the back of 
the bench a "NIXON'S THE ONE" 
sign was posted. It looked like a setting 
for a good photo shot, so while one of 
our group went into the trading post for 
film I paid the young woman to keep her 
from wandering away. 

After we left Kayenta we all agreed 
that the young Navajo woman had been 
unusually cooperative, then during the 
discussion we learned the reason. Our 
model had been paid three times. Un- 
known to the others, each of us had paid 
her in the belief he was the only one do- 
ing so. However, we had the consolation 
of knowing this was an occasion when 
we could be certain of not being classi- 
fied as "Coyotes." 

The statement, "Half of the fun is in 
getting there," which often appears on 
travel posters is particularly applicable 
to traveling over the Navajo Trail to 
Bluff. Here life moves along a slower 
tempo and patience becomes a rule. Stop 
at a trading post or two along the way 
and watch the Navajos as they come in 
to renew old friendships, transact busi- 
ness with the trader, or just discuss the 
latest gossip with a neighbor. 

You will have an opportunity for some 
unusual photo shots, but make certain 
to get the subject's permission first, then 
pay whatever you consider reasonable 
for his or her cooperation. You will find 
this Navajoland which ranges from Cam- 
eron, Arizona to Bluff, Utah a strange 
and wondrous country which makes only 
one demand upon you, the traveler; that 
you provide the time to see and enjoy 
what it has to offer. If you will do that, 
a happy vacation is assured. □ 
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Man's thirst for riches is often 
quenched in strange ways. History 
is alive with many tales of accidental 
discoveries that turned poor prospectors 
into rich gentlemen. One such discovery 
in 1851 not only made a group of men 
richer, but was responsible for the birth 
of a town. 

Today, like the 1851 prospectors, old 
Johnsville, California, is a ghost of an 
era past, The tiny community sprang to 
life during the boom years, shared the 
joys and hopes of a rugged determined 
people, and slowly died with the 19th 
century. 

Johnsville is located in Plumas Coun- 
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ty near the middle fork of the Feather 
River. New life has come to the area in 
the past 10 years with the formation of 
5000-acre Plumas Eureka State Park. 

When I first visited Johnsville 11 
years ago, the old town boasted a popu- 
lation of 10. Big news of the time was 
about a local wag who had fallen through 
the rotten floor of the town outhouse. 
The main street, lined with rotting wood- 
en buildings of the golden era, was the 
sleeping past. 

Today a new road and new interest by 
the State Park system has brought pro- 
gress to Johnsville. The parks department 
has established a fine campground next 



to the old town and a restoration pro- 
gram is underway to put the color and 
life back into the community. 

Johnsville can be reached by taking 
Interstate 80 east from Sacramento or 
west from Reno. Turn north on State 
Highway 89 to Mohawk and follow the 
sigas from there. It is a year-round com- 
munity offering winter sports as well as 
summer recreation. 

Johnsville was born in 1876 when a 
man by the name of John Banks filed a 
20-acre land claim on a level stretch of 
land and built a hotel. By popular agree- 
ment the town came to be known as 
Johnstown, but later was changed to 




A huge boiler from the old 

Plumas Eureka mill rests in foreground 

(opposite page) as visitors explore 

the area. Along Jobnsvitte's 

main street an old building crumbles 

under the weight of time. 

Although the town is empty, 

the surrounding country is a favorite 

sports and recreation area. 



Johnsville. But the history of the area 
goes back more than 20 years to the sum- 
mer of 1851. 

A group of nine prospectors were 
camping at the foot of Gold Mountain 
during the summer of 1851. They had 
been combing the rugged high country 
in search of gold. Near the end of the 
day's journey, as camp was being pre- 
pared, a group was sent to climb the 
mountain— now known as Eureka Peak. 
On the way up the mountain the men 
found a gold vein that would start a 
rush to the area and eventually yield over 
$80 million in gold. 

The town of Jamison City was the first 
in the Eureka Mining District and it en- 
joyed growth and prosperity until 1873. 
At that time a British mining concern 
controlling the Plumas Eureka mines de- 
cided to build a town. The new town was 
called Eureka Mills and by late 1873 it 
sported three saloons and a boot-making 
shop, livery stable, hotel, two stores and 
several homes. 

Then in 1876 johnsville was born. By 
that time Jamison City had become the 
home of single miners while Eureka 



Mills was characterized by family life. 
Johnsville remained a small settlement 
for two years until work began at the 
Mohawk Mill nearby. The large stamp 
mill became the center of activity and 
soon entire families moved to Johnsville. 

By 1882 this new mountain town had 
grown to three generaL stores, two hotels, 
two meat markets and an adequate num- 
ber of saloons. Life was good, times were 
happy and a young town was growing to 
maturity. The prosperous life continued 
for more than a decade. New buildings 
were added to the town and it continued 
to grow to a population of several thou- 
sand. 

By 1888 things started to change in 
the mining district, however. Ore yield- 
ing at $12 a ton when mining had be- 
gun was a thing of the past and the 
average yield was now closer to $7 a 
ton and often as low as $5 a ton. In May 
of 1899 a fire destroyed the hoisting 
works at the Jamison mine near johns- 
ville. The fire loss meant a reduction in 
the mine's work force because milling 
had to be suspended. The pinch was felt 
by the entire population of Johnsville. 
Then in 1901 a scarcity of water forced 



a 20-man cut in work crews at the mines, 
another blow to the small mining town. 
Each one of these economic hardships 
were eventually overcome, but the pinch 
had its lasting effects. 

The real tragedy struck Johnsville in 
August 1906. A fire swept the moun- 
tain mining town and nearly destroyed 
every building. Four times since 1888 
fires had struck the town and each time 
it had risen again. But the fire of 1906 
was the death blow from which the town 
would never recover. Some buildings 
were rebuilt and the town continued to 
limp along until about 1943 when all 
mining operations ceased. 

Today one can wander down Johns- 
ville's main street and wonder at the his- 
tory each old building holds. There are 
nameless old houses which were once 
filled with family life, the old fire house, 
a store whose roof has fallen in from the 
many winters of heavy snow. 

Johnsville of 1969 is a far cry from 
the Johnsville of 90 years ago. The old 
Johnsville is an era of the past, but 
there's a new bonanza today from modern 
type prospectors looking for recreation 
and fun heralding a new golden era. □ 
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From a life in the sea to a desert home 
is about as far as you can go, but 
the scorpion clan made it — although it 
took a while. Sometime in the past, so 
long ago it is not known when, an en- 
terprising water scorpion left his ancient 
home in the brackish shallow waters and 
crawled out on shore. His advent was the 
first foothold on land gained for that 
great tribe of animals — the arachnids— of 
which spiders, ticks and mites are 
members. 

Evolutionary remodeling gradually took 
place to convert a water-dwelling animal 
into a full-fledged land lubber. The old 
gills became an air breathing set up, the 
limbs changed to give better support and 
walking action. Improvement was made 
in food catching claws, and a fancy sting- 
er added. 

So, as long ago as 360 million years, 
scorpions which looked exactly like to- 



day's model, were on the scene — and 
since this design proved so successful, 
practically no changes have been made 
since. Strangely enough, the crusty jointed 
body left over from the old sea days is 
admirable for coping with the desert's 
killing dryness and lethal heat. 

The scorpion wears his skeleton on 
the outside. It is made of chitin, a sub- 
stance secreted by the body which makes 
a covering hard physically and resistant 
chemically. Practically impervious, it re- 
flects heat and holds in body moisture, 
keeping the scorpion from becoming 
desicated in his arid environment. As in 
medieval armor, hard plates protect body 
parts with flexible joinings located at 
strategic spots to allow bending and 
movement. 

The scorpion is put together in sec- 
tions. The head and thorax are combined 
into one, followed by segments of the ab- 



domen housing various machinery. The 
tail parts bring up the rear, with the end 
one being enlarged to contain the poison 
department. This consists of a couple of 
big glands with muscles to push the ven- 
om out and a sharp needle claw at the 
very tip for administering it. 

The big drawback to outside armor is 
that since it is not elastic it does not al- 
low for growth of the body inside. Hence 
it has to be shed periodically. The new 
cuticle secreted allows a certain amount 
of body expansion for a time, but when 
that growth limit is reached, the covering 
must be shed again. Most of the arachnid 
tribe moults about five times before 
reaching adult size. 

In addition to the big claws which are 
his trademark, the scorpion has various 
other appendages up front mostly in- 
volved with the business of eating. There 
are also four pairs of jointed walking- 
legs that move the animal around at a 
good pace, while on the underside of the 
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ses called "pectines" peculiar to the clan. 
These are richly endowed with nerves 
and probably have something to do -with 
the sense of touch. 

Still more equipment for bringing in 
news of the environment is provided. 
There are sensory hairs, for example, 
very sensitive to touch and vibration (and 
perhaps sound waves) that are scattered 
over the body. They are particularly nu- 
merous on the big claws. Each hair is 
freely moveable since it has a ball base 
that fits into a socket in the armor. In- 
formation transmitted down the hair is 
picked up by a nerve cell in the socket, 
and passed along to the nervous system 
for action. 

In addition to sensory hairs, there are 
special organs located in slits in the ar- 
mor here and there, covered by a very 
thin membrane. These deal principally 
with olfactory and chemical matters. 
Some may be auditory, also, some keep 
tabs on tension changes in the body 
covering itself. All are designed to pro- 
tect the scorpion and aid in food getting. 

The scorpion has eight eyes; two larger 
ones are located on top of the big shield 
that covers the head-thorax; six, smaller, 
are arranged three to a side on the front 
edge of this same shield. In spite of such 
a fine array, he doesn't see well, for 
none of them forms a good image, and 
besides he's nearsighted, being unable 
to see moving prey more than 3 to 4 
cm. away. In his case poor eyesight 
doesn't make much difference, since he 
operates at night anyhow, and is so well 
supplied with first class touch and chemi- 
cal receivers. 

Being a hunter of live prey, the scor- 
pion is active and fast, his heart ticking 
along about 1 50 beats a minute when he's 
on the go. Supplying the oxygen for this 
rapid tempo are "book" lungs, so called 
because they are made in the form of 
page-like plates. Each leaf contains many 
fine blood vessels just under a thin mem- 
brane. These lungs are housed in pockets 
in the abdomen, open to the outside by 
slits. Air circulates around and between 
the leaves of the lungs and oxygen passes 
into the blood vessels, carbon dioxide out. 

Most of the scorpion's nervous system 
is concentrated in making the touch sys- 
tem highly efficient, and in operating 
those body parts concerned principally 
with the capture and intake of food. A 



particularly high bundle of nerves ex- 
tends down the tail to the stinging de- 
partment, the most useful adjunct to gro- 
cery gathering. 

Scorpion menu includes insects, spi- 
ders, centipedes, woodlice, other scor- 
pions and what else is around? The prey 
is caught and held by the big claws, and 
if too big to be quieted by pincher action 
alone, is subdued by the sting. Since the 
tail is normally carried up over the back 
as it is heavy and would otherwise create 
a balance problem, it is handy for close 
cooperation with the claws. 

The scorpion's mouth is very small, 
but there are extra parts outside that 
work with it. The bases of the big claws, 
for instance, are modified into biting 
processes, while the bottoms of the two 
first pairs of walking legs, pointing in- 
ward and forward, form jaws for crush- 
ing food. 

While the prey is torn by the claws and 
worked over by the biters and crushers, 
enzymes secreted by the midgut are 
poured out of the mouth over it. This 
makes a kind of partially digested broth 
which the scorpion sucks up into his 
mouth and down the hatch by a pump- 
ing action of his very elastic gullet. Feed- 
ing by this method is slow, and may take 
several hours, but the system is a good 
one for desert survival. The moisture in 
the prey's tissues supplies that needed by 
the scorpion to withstand dessication 
without additional water. 

Equipped with thermosensitive cells 
on his legs, along the sting bulb and on 
the claws, the scorpion is constantly in- 
formed about temperature. If he is on 
ground that is uncomfortably hot, he 
stilts, raising his body as high as possi- 
ble, but generally he avoids such heat 
simply by sleeping the day away under 
rocks or loose shale or in wood or in 
holes. An excellent digger, he braces him- 
self on the last pair of legs, and uses the 
front three pairs to push sand backwards. 
Soon he has a good retreat dug down 
where the temperature is considerably 
cooler and the humidity better. Thus he 
solves the desert's high temperature prob- 
lem by avoiding it. 

Every adult scorpion runs its own af- 
fairs, living alone, hunting alone, eating 
alone. An unavoidable encounter with 
another results in a fight, the larger ulti- 
mately dispatching the smaller and 
promptly dining on him. The meeting of 



a gentleman and lady scorpion, however, 
is a different matter. 

L'affatre d'amour in. scorpion circles 
is a kind of promenade for two, a stately 
dance where each partner knows and per- 
forms the intricate steps. First they face 
each other, walking in a slow circle. 
Then, joining claws they walk up and 
down, tails curled high over their backs, 
in a kind of elegant pavane, a grand 
march to and fro that make take hours. 
Finally the male deposits a sperm capsule 
on firm ground, and steering the female 
over it so that its hooks catch into her 
body, ends the courtship dance with a 
circle promenade. But alas for courtly 
manners. The grand finale in most spe- 
cies is a wedding feast for the lady — her 
partner being sacrificed on the altar of 
love. 

Mother is head of household, natural- 
ly, since father was precipitated from the 
scene. Female scorpions are ovovivipar- 
ous, the eggs being kept in the body for 
several months it takes for the young 
to develop and finally hatch. Fresh out, 
the young climb aboard their mothet's 
back, hanging on until after the first 
moult, generally about a week. This too, 
is good desert survival for the species, 
insuring that the youngsters reach a suf- 
ficiently advanced state before being com- 
pelled to shift for themselves. Some 90 
youngsters may constitute a family. 

Big families are needed, for scorpions 



have many enemies. GmshoppeY m\ct 
take big tolls of them, certain birds, liz- 
ards dining on them. More recently man 
has joined the enemy ranks, for somehow 
he does not regard the scorpion with 
affection. 

Scorpion poison varies in virulence ac- 
cording to species, certain kinds amount- 
ing to perhaps only something like a 
hornet sting. But the Centroides bunch, 
for one, found in the southwestern U.S. 
and Mexico have a toxin that hits the 
nerves and is sometimes fatal to man. 

The Arabs, long accustomed to deal- 
ing with one of the biggest and "hottest" 
kinds, known for swift and deadly poi- 
son, have a slogan : "If you're thirsty, for- 
get it, but don't forget to shake out your 
shoes!" This is a good practice for all 
desert dwellers. 

The thing is that scorpions were here 
first, and man, in extending his living 
into the desert regions is invading their 
stamping grounds. When the scorpion 
walks into that shoe he's not aiming to 
be chummy with man, being a very soli- 
tary fellow at heart himself, and wish- 
ing only for a quiet, dark and cool place 
to wait out his day. 

In the natural scheme of things, scor- 
pions fill an important niche keeping 
down insect numbers. On the job for 
many a million years, these crusty old 
ex-sea salts have almost become a world 
wide symbol of the desert itself. □ 
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Nestled in the picturesque hills of 
California's San Diego County is 
one of the world's largest fields of tour- 
maline where families can spend a pleas- 
ant weekend searching for the beautiful 
gemstone. And somewhere under the 
ground in the vicinity of the Himalaya 
Mine are buried bags of the beautiful 
crystals just waiting for some lucky 
prospector. 

The Himalaya is located on Gem Hill 
a few short miles from Lake Henshaw 
near the Cleveland National Forest. This 
tree-covered area hides the huge Himalaya 
Belt, which consists of numerous mineral- 
bearing pegmatite dikes through the 
mountain range. 

Many deserted diggings attest to past 
efforts of mountain men to extract the 
tourmaline and other related minerals 
from the dikes, but one has to look close 
to find them as the pine forest has almost 
hidden the vacated areas. 

There are several mines in this area 
still in operation. The most prominent is 
the Himalaya Mine, which has produced 
more than $600,000 of tourmaline and 
beryl. And the Himalaya probably has 
yielded considerably more to those who 
didn't care to have it known. 

Tourmaline is a mineral of variable 
color that consists of a complex silicate 
and makes a gem of great beauty when 
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LOST 

GEMS 
OF 
THE 

HIMALAYA 



Working the old dump of the Himalaya Mine usually results in finding beautiful 
tourmaline. Screening has proven to be the best method of exposing the gemstones. 



by Jerry Jenkins 
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transparent and ait. It comes in several 

colors, the most popular being green and 
pinkish red. It is normally pencil-shaped 
with one half red, one half green. Other 
colors are blue or purple, which is influ- 
enced by other minerals. Black is the 
most common, but most of the black is 
quite brittle and crumbles easily in your 
hand. There are certain occurrences of 
gem quality black which is quite rare. 
Most of the tourmaline found ranges in 
circumference from about the size of a 
matchstick to a pencil. However, there 
have been locations reported to be up to 
three inches around. 

Tourmaline normally will have a hard- 
ness of between 7 and 7y 2 as compared 
to a diamond which has a hardness of 10. 
It can be cut into gemstones or surface 
shaped as display jewelry. Many collec- 
tors desire tourmaline in natural form. 

Average grade tourmaline now markets 
at $4.00 to $8.00 a carat in the raw 
state, depending on color. The blue and 
purple colors will run a little higher. 
The gem quality black prices will depend 
on the needs of the buyer, as it is rare. 
Museums and collectors are a ready mar- 
ket for specimens in cluster, matrix or 
unusual single pieces. The prices are 
usually what the market will bear. The 
electronics field is now a new customer 
for experimental uses of the gem. The 
Himalaya Mine already has many standing 
orders from various parts of the country 
for any form of tourmaline it mines. 

In the late 1880s, Indian boys brought 
in bright colored jewel-type sticks to the 
Mesa Grande general store in exchange 
for candy. The store in turn began trad- 
ing these sticks for merchandise, or some- 
times was able to sell some to travelers. 
Most of the area was Indian populated 
and the sticks, were of little value to these 
people. 

The young Indian boys told of finding 
these sticks in the nearby hills in abun- 
dance after the rains. Often the store 
would refuse to trade with Indian chil- 
dren because of a surplus. The boys 
would then set the crystals upright on 
high knolls and use them for target prac- 
tice for their bows, rocks and spears. 

In 1898, Gail Lewis made the first 
registered claim in the mountain range 
overlooking Mesa Grande Valley. The 
first diggings were of the open quarry 
type. Hand labor was slow and discour- 
aging. On one occasion a large group of 



workmen were digging in a huge cavity 
on top of the hill now known as the Pine 
Tree Dump— and had a wheelbarrow 
almost full of tourmaline. Around noon 
they left their diggings for lunch, and the 
huge overburdened ledge above the cut 
caved in. It buried the wheelbarrow and 
all their digging tools under tons of dirt. 
That was enough for the disheartened 
workers. The mine was abandoned after 
a futile effort to recover the gemstones. 

One of the corporate owners of the 
mine, Linley K. Hall, took me up an old, 
narrow road and showed me the Pine 
Tree Dump, The years have covered the 
spot, but the deep cut and the actual 
dump are apparent. He also showed me 
the spot where he feels the wheelbarrow 
of tourmaline is buried. A sunken spot 
with wide cracks indicate a definite cav- 
ity below. The regular mining operations 
below in the main tunnel take up all his 
time, but some day he hopes to look for 
the wheelbarrow. 

In 1902 the mine was acquired by 
J. P. Tannenbaum of New York, who 
christened it the Himalaya Mine. Samples 
were exposed to foreign markets in the 
hopes of establishing better prices for this 
relatively new gemstone. 

The Empress Tzu Hsi of China was so 
impressed by the pink tourmaline she 
ordered all that could be produced of 
the gemstone to be carved by her crafts- 
men into baubles for her pleasure. For 
some unknown reason, the green was 
regarded by the empress as being of no 
value at this time. Speculators argue that 
this was due to the excessive green jade 
then available in her country. 'Anyhow, 
the green was severed from the specimens 
for shipment and either thrown in the 
dump or put in storage bags for future 
use. 

When the Chinese Imperial Govern- 
ment fell in 1912, the tourmaline market 
also fell, and the mine once more closed. 
Tannenbaum was forced into bankruptcy. 

Old residents of the Mesa Grande 
area tell of countless loads of green tour- 
maline buried in bags at this time some- 
where in the area, with two huge pines 
as a marker. The idea was to hide the 
gemstones until the day the market for 
tourmaline would go back up. The hid- 
ing place was forgotten with the years and 
the passing of Tannenbaum. 

The Himalaya remained deserted, ex- 



cept to periodic prospectors, Jar many- 
years. During the depression days, many 
prospectors extracted profitable finds 
from the Himalaya. In fact, the area was 
open pickings to anyone. No one is quite 
sure how much wealth was yielded during 
these times, but it must have been con- 
siderable. 

The Himalaya was purchased by Ralph 
Potter in 1952. Working on a part-time 
basis, the mine yielded several hundred 
pounds of gemstone. Potter later sold his 
interests to Himalaya Gem Mines, Incor- 
porated, leased ir back and again worked 
it until 1966. Since then, the corporation 
has been working the mine, Most of the 
work is done now during weekends. 
Plans call for extensive review of more 
than 1600 feet of tunnel in the hill. 

Hall showed me a tremendous cavity 
in the main mine that resulted from a 
recent cave-in. As yet, no one has ven- 
tured into the cavity for a look. The 
danger of additional cave-ins is very high. 
1 must say 1 was highly tempted to risk 
a peek myself. It would have been a 
chance to look into the heart of the 
world's largest producer of tourmaline. 
People can visit the mine free of charge 
by appointment most times of the year. 
You can also try your luck in the old 
dump for $2.00. Children are free. 

Some families come up with their 
screening boxes and picnic baskets and 
spend the entire day sifting through the 
huge dump. The old dump is still yield- 
ing rich finds of gemstones overlooked 
in earlier mining operations. A rock club 
recently went home with a piece of green 
tourmaline about half the size of a billy- 
club. Often, after a rain, you can find 
beautiful gem crystals laying right on top 
iif the ground. 

The mine has a few screening boxes 
you can use if you don't have one, but 
it is best to bring your own. You will 
also be able to tour the main tunnel pro- 
viding it is safe to do so at the time. 
Interested parties can write to Himalaya 
Gem Mines, Inc., P.O. Box 1034, La 
Mesa, Calif. 92043. 

One day, perhaps by accident, a fabu- 
lous green tourmaline treasure will be 
found neatly bundled in bags. Some 
lucky digger will find it near two large 
pine trees. And when this happens, that 
certain someone will have uncovered the 
mystery of "The Lost Gems of the Hima- 
laya." □ 




Pat Tupa teaches the youngsters the fme art of milking a goat. 



If you happen to pass a certain umque 
farm on the outskirts of Vista in Cali- 
fornia's San Diego County you'll hear 
the hee-haws of burros, the laughter of 
children, the guffaws of their parents, 
and even a few chuckles from Bob and 
Pat Tupa, who have opened their 
"spread" to the public, especially the 
kiddies. This should be your cue to turn 
into Hee Haw Valley and spend a few 
interesting hours. 

Originally it was Bob Tupa's burro 
farm; but it has grown into a play place 
for children — and an interesting rest 
stop for adults — with an assortment of 
farm animals for the guests to feed and 
pet. 

Here, the young fry can explore and 
enjoy the wonderful world of animals. 
They can feed goats, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, guinea pigs, and a wide 
array of other domestic creatures usually 
found on farms. These animals must be 
happy and relaxed because, in every cate- 
gory, you'll see babies — and nothing can 
compare with the delight of feeding a 
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little kid (the young goat type) with a 
bottle of warm milk. You can do it here, 
as well as feed the mother and father 
goats, and any of the other animals. 

Among several attractions that could 
be classed as unique in a routine farm 
setting, are a Myna bird who will call 
any guest a "jerk," with a little coaxing, 
and chickens from Peru who lay eggs 
with pastel green shells. 

Two new projects are on the drawing 
board at present. They are a miniature 
railroad to transport the children around 
the grounds, and an Indian village com- 
plete with wigwams and other reminders 
of the time when all of this country be- 
longed to the Red Men. 

Be sure to bring your camera. Child- 
ren reacting to the farm animals, feeding 
and petting them, and a number of hu- 
morous signs posted around the grounds 
make wonderful material for memory 
photographs. The only fees charged are 
25 cents to enter (to help cover the main- 
tenance expense), a small charge for the 



burro rides, and a nickel a bag for ani- 
mal feed. In this place, nobody gets rich 
and everybody has fun — -including Bob 
and Pat who enjoy playing host as much 
as the kiddies enjoy being guests. 

To get to Hee Haw Valley from High- 
way 395 turn west onto Highway 76 for 
about seven miles, cross the bridge and 
take the Vista Road. About a mile from 
the bridge is the Hee Haw Valley sign. 

Hee Haw Valley is not a typical amuse- 
ment park— it is strictly a family enter- 
prise. Bob, Pat, and their four children 
run the place. Their work varies from 
wrangling burros to feeding bottles to 
baby goats. When you feed the "kids" 
you are actually helping these folks with 
their chores ! 

The farm is open to the public daily, 
except Mondays, during the summer, and 
on weekends and holidays the balance of 
the year, Bob's invitation is: "When 
you're in this area, pull up, rest a spell, 
and let one of our goats nibble on your 
shirt sleeves." Q 



CLAMMING AT EL GOLFO 

Continued from Page 15 

ed up the girls, who had been work- 
ing relatively clean sandflats, re- 
turned to camp and started gorging. 
After that we went to town, had 
ice-cold drinks at the open-air res- 
taurant, sitting at tables, looking out 
over the water. We rented a room 
in the little motel for four dollars a 
day and used it as headquarters 
where we could take showers. The 
management kept it supplied with 
towels. 

When 1 asked about the hot water 
I was advised that the water "is at 
room temperature." This was some- 
thing of an optimistic description, 
but as Sam aptly remarked it made 
you feel so good when you got out 
that you didn't give a hoot. 

There are several restaurants in 
Santa Clara, but the one big restau- 
rant which has the open-air pavilion 
fronting on the gulf was all we need- 
ed. That restaurant served shrimp, 
or prawns, which were so huge that 
three of them made as much of a 
meal as I cared to eat. They also 
served choice fish fresh from the 
gulf, cold drinks, and tortillas. 

While it was warm in the Imperial 
Valley, the flats down there on the 
gulf were delightful. The air was 
pure and dry, tempered by an ocean 
breeze which seemed to have been 
robbed of humidity but was still cool 
and delightful. 

Then came Saturday and the be- 
ginning of an influx of tourists. Na- 
tive boys showed up with clams to 
sell, asking two pesos a dozen. 
Fishermen brought in several sharks 
for sale and there were some large 
fish offered. People began to come 
in singly; then in groups, and then 
in droves. When we started out for 
home Sunday morning we met car 
after car spinning down the paved 
highway to El Golfo. 

Nor is it any wonder. Here is a 
place that is very accessible, parti- 
cularly to people in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They tell me that it is rela- 
tively cool here even during the sum- 
mer months, due to a constant 
breeze from the gulf. The people are 



delightful. Prices are moderate, and 
there is a general atmosphere of re- 
laxation which permeates the whole 
place. 

We found that we really didn't 
need our four-wheel-drive cars ex- 
cept for short distances which we 
could just as well have covered on 
foot. The light "bug" slithered along 
over the tideflats a couple of hun- 
dred yards farther than the heavier 
cars could have gone in safety;but 
when one is dealing with something 



as steadily remorseless as an out- 
going and incoming tide one has to 
be very careful not to get a car stuck 
in the tidal flats. 

Clams will keep for a long while 
if they are properly cared for and 
those clams at El Golfo are tasty and 
flavorful. There are no restrictions 
about taking them across the border. 

What more could anyone ask? 
Here is a section of desert which 
really should be better known. Try it 
sometime. □ 
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Old Hawthorne No. 6, pulling several cars along the Carson & Colorado, stops at the California-Nevada state line so 
passengers can pose for this picture in 1887. Photo courtesy of T. H. Hagemann. 



Bishop, California in the Eastern 
High Sierras, 270 miles north of 
Los Angeles, has long been known as a 
prime hunting, fishing and recreation 
area, but not many people know a "Slim 
Princess" lies sleeping less than five 
miles from Bishop. No regal crown en- 
circles her brow, and her "eye" has lost 
its gleam, but she is a princess none the 
less. 

Travelers driving north from Bishop 
on Highway 6 to Laws, California will 
enjoy a visit back to the 1880s when 
the Slim Princess reigned in her heyday. 

The Bishop Museum and Historical So- 



ciety's Railroad Museum at Laws attracts 
tourists and railroad hobbyists from all 
over the United States and the world. 
Since its opening on April 1, 1966, 
more than 20,000 visitors have toured 
the 11-acre complex at Laws. 

Origin of the nickname, the Slim 
Princess, has been hard to trace. It is not 
known whether old-timers were referring 
to the sleek, slim lines of the narrow 
gauge 36-inch rails or to the train itself, 
but today the name has become synony- 
mous with the train, a ten-wheel Bald- 
win built in 1880. 

The Laws-Keeler Branch of the South- 



ern Pacific narrow gauge, formerly the 
Carson & Colorado, was the last public 
carrier operated west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Slim Princess is no long- 
er a public carrier. As the tourists climb 
aboard her engine she sleeps on, per- 
haps dreaming of the days long ago when 
a tender loving, yet strong hand held the 
throttle and guided her smoothly along 
the narrow track. 

Her siesta began on April 30, I960 
when she arrived at Laws for the last 
time, her services no longer needed. The 
expense and time consumed in the trans- 
fer of shipments between the narrow 
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gauge and standard gauge cars could no 
longer be justified. Locomotive No. 9, a 
string of cars, the Laws Station building, 
and the surrounding railroad installations 
were formally transferred from the South- 
ern Pacific to the City of Bishop and the 
County of Inyo in the form of a gift. 

Old-timers chuckle when they recall a 
story about the conductor and the bull 
elJc. The railroad was operated very cas- 
ually in those days. Herds of elk often 
roamed the area around Tinemaha Reser- 
voir and at times crew members carried 
rifles in the caboose of the train and did 
a little hunting along the way. One day 
while they were switching at Aberdeen, 
one of the not-so- friendly elk took a dis- 
like to the conductor and chased him for 
several car lengths before he managed to 
scramble up the ladder of a boxcar to 
safety. 

In the good old summertime, the crew 
of the Slim Princess often took a dip in 
Walker Lake after leaving Hawthorne, 



Nevada. On this particular day, after 
they were out of sight of town, they de- 
cided to go for a swim. This time they 
were caught with their pants down, so to 
speak, when the wife of a local editor 
got off the train and discovered, to her 
horror, the reason for the long delay. 
This refreshing habit was discontinued 
when the railroad made a new ruling 
after a searing editorial appeared in the 
paper denouncing the lack of decorum 
among the crew members. 

As you climb down from the cab of 
the Slim Princess and continue your tour 
of the grounds, you will discover that 
the Bishop Museum is more than just a 
Railroad Museum. 

Visiting hours are from 10:00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. daily. Your first stop on the 
tour will be the Reception Center in the 
Sweetwater Building, Other buildings on 
the grounds, not a part of the original 
railroad facility, were part of a western 
setting built by Paramount Pictures and 




Hand-operated turntable, (above) built in 1883, was used to turn train 
around for return trip from Laws to Keeler. Looking as though she was ready 
to head down the track, the Slim Princess ( right) rests on her 
narrow gauge track since she started her siesta in I960. 
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use J in filming tile movie Nevada Smith 
starring Steve McQueen. 

In the depot Waiting Room you will 
find many items of interest. A railroad 
postoffice collection includes a copy of 
a letter mailed November 12, 1887, car- 
ried by the Carson & Colorado Railroad 
and cancelled "M. House & Keeler Rail- 
road Post Office." An old sign standing 
in a corner advertises Dusey's Store For 
Men, Bishop, whose slogan reads, "Every- 
thing for Men— except Wives and Whis- 
key." 

At the end of the depot is a five room 
residence with a fenced yard which was 
the Station Agent's residence and has 
been restored with items in keeping with 
the period when the Narrow Gauge play- 
ed an active part in the life of the com- 
munity. Continuing on past the Station 
Agent's house there is a water tower and 
a hand-operated gallows type turntable 
built in 1883 and used up to the last day 
of the train's operation to turn the train 



around for the return trip from Laws to 
Keeler. 

The Water Tower, which provided 
storage for both human and locomotive 
consumption, is now a permanent part 
of the Laws exhibit. Prospectors and peo- 
ple living along the line used to bring 
their empty barrels to be refilled by the 
train crews. Tenders were also fitted with 
spout and hand valve so the Indians 
could help themselves to water. 

There are those who remember the 
days when the Slim Princess flew along 
the rails with a sparkle in her "eye" . . . 
the retired engineer who kept a steady 
hand on her throttle, the elderly couple 
remembering the day a youthful bride- 
to-be was met at the station, the soldier 
who waved goodbye as he left for war 
... all must feel a sense of serenity and 
satisfaction when they see their Slim 
Princess, at last, receiving a long over- 
due recognition. Q 





5 -10- 20-40 ACRES 
FOR PEOPLE WHO 

LOVE THE LAND 

A PIECE OF WILDERNESS 
TO PRESERVE FOR 
YOUR OWN FOREVER 

In Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washing- 
ion, end Western Montane. In th* heart 
of lakes end big game country. AH cov- 
ered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract. This is select 
land with natural beauty . recreational and 
Investment values. We have tracts of 
many typei and siies from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Wa- 
terfront property on the Pend Oreille, 
Priest and Kettle Rivers; and property on 
Pend Oreille Lakt. Your inspection wel- 
comed. Write ui for free list, maps and 
complete information. Write to: Dept. 3G. 




P.O. Boi 8146, Spokane. Wash. 



THERE'S A REASON WHY 

THEY GALL OUR CANYON, "GRAND." 

1969 / 50th Annui. Grand Canyon National Park 




Official State of Arizona Commemorative Medal 

This beautifully sculptured Grand Canyon vista with 
the Arizona State Seal on the reverse side is offered 
in either Bronze or Silver. Truly a collector's item. 
Bronze {%%"}, $2.00 each, Silver {IW, .999 fine 
limited issue in numbered series), $8.00 each. These 
prices include postage, handling, and insurance. 



Please send me 



.Bronze Medals at $2.00 
.Silver Medals at $8.00 



ADDRESS. 



Enclose check or money order and mail to: 

Arizona Promotion Fund 

3003 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85012 




In the four wheel drive and dune bug- 
gy competition fields there have been 
many exciting events recently. 

The Borrego Rough 100 stirred up a 
hornet's nest of controversy. The course 
was so poorly marked that 27 of us be- 
came lost and ran out of time before we 
could find the course again. However, I 
really enjoyed the race and am looking 
forward to the next one, but I hope the 
IDRA and the sponsors of the race will 
try a little harder next time. 

The annual Fast Camel cruise spon- 
sored by the Sareea Al Jamel Four Wheel 
Drive Club of Indio, California was held 
last month. More than 300 jeepers show- 
ed up for this trip through the rugged 
Chuckwalla Mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia, It is interesting to note that al- 
most 50 percent of the folks attending 
this year had never been on a Fast Camel 
trip before, and many bought new back 
country rigs just so they could be there. 

The National Four Wheel Drive Grand 
Prix was held in Riverside in May with 
more than 6000 spectators attending this 
exciting race. This year nearly 50 percent 
of the race course was through mud and 
water. The Chevy Blazer, latest entry in 
the off-road vehicle market really made 
a good showing at this event under the 
capable preparation of Vic Hickey and 
his Desert Dynamics Company with Driv- 
ers Donnie Bayer of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico and Johnny Diaz, Los Angeles. 
Carl Jackson, Hemet, winner of two pre- 
vious Grand Prix, lost his first round in 
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More than 1000 Alaskan Camper enthusiasts and friends from throughout the 
United States and Canada will attend the 1969 Alaskan Camper International 
Encampment this June at the Plying W Ranch near Colorado Springs, The fellow- 
ship and fun continues for the entire week of June 22 to 28. 



a mud hole, as did actor Steve McQueen. 

The Mini-Boot, a relative of the Baja 
Boot, powered by a Chevy Four, was do- 
ing well until Driver Lee Epstein had 
bad luck coming out of a water hole and 
was beaten by Larry Minor, Hemet, driv- 
ing a FoMoCo Colt, a cut-down Bronco 
prepared by Ho Imon -Moody -Stroppe, 
Long Beach. 

There was $4,200 in cash awards, plus 
thousands of dollars in contingency 
awards from manufacturers. Overall win- 
ner of the 1969 Grand Prix was Chuck 
Coye driving a Baja Boot dune buggy. 

What do the drivers get for racing in 
these off-road events? One of the largest 
sponsors gives the drivers all of the prize 
winnings, plus all expenses. Most of the 
other big outfits give the drivers 50 to 
60 percent of the purse, plus expenses. 
This is what most of the individual driv- 
ers are working toward when they pre- 
pare their own cars for racing. When 
they do get a big sponsor they have ser- 



vice of their car and usually large pit 
crews to look after the rig. 

Larry Minor, Hemet, who drove the 
James Garner American International 
Race Team Broncos to many wins has 
switched back to Holmon -Moody -Stroppe 
Broncos. I understand the American In- 
ternational Race Team will be entering 
future races with American Motors Ram- 
blers. 

Rodney Hall, who has driven many of 
Brian Chuchuas Jeep entries, has signed 
with Holmon- Moody-Stroppe. We un- 
derstand Carl Jackson, Hemet, will be 
driving for the A.LR. Team. 

Spike Cooper, Hemet, may take the 
Jeepster helm from Brian Chuchuas. 
Donnie Bayer, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
will step from Jeep to Vic Hickey and 
the Chevy Blazer. 

I also hear that Steve McQueen is 
building a team and Internationad Har- 
vester may jump on the band wagon with 
its Scout. 



WHERE'S BULUONVILLE? 

Continued from Page 19 



eanized the Carbonate Mining District. 
Tt was 10 miles square and included the 
Ewing Mine as well as a number of 
promising claims in nearby canyons. A 
townsite named Bullionville was laid out 
on July 3rd, 1880 near the head of 
Brush Creek about 27 miles north of 
Vernal. The new mining camp that grew 
up at the townsite was a rough mountain 
town of log cabins. Although many min- 
ing claims were located few were worked 
at first for investors were hesitant to put 
money into mines so far from railroads 
and mills. Famed outlaws like Butch Cas- 
sidy, Matt Warner and Elza Lay often 
stayed at the new camp and it wasn't 
long until it was known more as an out- 
law hideout than as a mining camp. 

In 1886 it began to look more like a 
mining camp for Lewis Dyer discovered 
a ledge of ore which became the well 
known Dyer Mine. Dyer had a good 
thing, the ore was high grade copper 
and there was lots of it, but like other 
prospectors in the district he found fi- 
nancing hard to come by. Finally he 
loaded a wagon with his ore and hauled 
it to Salt Lake City where a banker 
named Gates saw it and agreed to loan 
Dyer $30,000 to develop the mine. But 
apparently Dyer decided a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the brush, at 
least in the brush of Brush Creek, for he 
took the $30,000, left Banker Gates the 
wagon load of ore, and was never heard 
from again! 

Gates, who now held a mortgage on 
the mine, decided to make the best of a 
bad deal. He built a smelter at the mine, 
hired a crew of miners, and began work- 
ing the mine. Ore at the Dyer Mine was 
very rich, much of it assaying 50% cop- 
per. The higher grade ore was hauled to 
the railroad at Carter, Wyoming, 100 
miles away across the rugged Uintah 
Mounains, Some idea of the hardships 
freighters encountered on that primitive 
mountain road can be seen in an article 
which appeared in the Vernal Papoose 
on January 16th, 1891. 

"Ore teams from the Dyer Mine have 
been abandoned only 20 miles from Bul- 
lionville. They have been buffeted with 
constant winds and buried under huge 



snow drifts for 48 houre, without food 
for either men or horses. Company offi- 
cials say the road to Carter must be 
abandoned as the cost of hauling that 
way is $40 a ton, to say nothing of the 
terrible hardships to men and animals." 

The only alternative was to haul the 
ore to Vernal and then 150 miles across 
the Ute Tndian Reservation to the fam- 
ous Marsac Mill at Park City. Only the 
richest ore could be hauled so far but 
ore from the Dyer Mine was that kind 
for in 10 years over $3,000,000 worth 
was shipped. The success of the Dyer 
Mine attracted more prospectors and in 
1 894 several rich gold strikes were made 
near Gilbert Peak. Owners of the Vic- 
toria Mine claimed they had $40,000 
worth of ore ready to ship with $100,000 
more being mined while the Legal Ten- 
der and Dead Man mines were being 
sunk "on a free gold ledge." The Bro- 
mide Mine was incorporated for $250,000 
but shipped only 30 tons of ore before 
its shallow vein was mined out. Like the 
Bromide other ore veins proved to be 
shallow and the new rush fizzled out, 
leaving the Dyer Mine as the main pro- 
ducer, and its time had about run out. 

In 1900 the Dyer Mine was closed for- 
ever, its rich ore veins lost in a maze of 
faulted strata, and Bullionville's last sup- 
port was pulled from beneath it. The 
turn of the century also marked the be- 
ginning of the end for the Brown's Hole 
outlaws. In only a few years they were 
gone and an unnatural quiet settled over 
the old camp. Over the years the only 
witness to its decay has been an occa- 
sional sheepherder and today only the 
yawning shaft at the Dyer Mine and a 
wooden sidewalk in the grass that doesn't 
go anywhere are reminders of its past. 

Where's Bullionville? Bullionville was 
anywhere the cry of gold was heard and 
everywhere a new camp sprung up. Bul- 
lionville was the Great Basin in the days 
of White Pine and Washoe, of Tooele 
and Tintic, when the West was new and 
the prospector was young. The closing 
lines of an old miner's ballad sadly re- 
call those days of the past: 

"But now, alas, those times have 
flown, 

We ne'er shall see them more, Sir, 
So let's work our claims, and not 

repine, 
For the days of '49 Sir!" 



Calendar of 
Western Events 

Information on Western Events must be 
received at DESERT two months prior 
to their scheduled date. 

JUNE 21 & 22, THIRD ANNUAL COLOMA 
STAMPEDE, Coloma, Calif. 4WDSA sanc- 
tioned. For further information write Camellia 
City Broncos, P. O. Box 15685, Sacramento, 
Calif. 1581}. 

JUNE 22-28, ALASKAN CAMPER CLUB'S 
Second Annual International Encampment, 
Flying W Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
All Alaskan Camper owners are welcome. 
Write P. O, Box 926, Arleta, Calif. 91331. 

JULY 2-6, FISH AND SHIPS, 15 th annual 
Port Huenetme Harbor Days celebration. Port 
Hueneme, Calif. Events include parade, carni- 
val, fireworks, beauty contest and exhibits of 
art and recreational equipment. 

JULY 25-27, SAN DIEGO CABRILLO JU- 
BILEE OF GEMS sponsored by the Califor- 
nia Federation of Mineralogkal Society, San 
Diego Community Concourse, San Diego, 
Calif. Admission Si. 25, children under 12. 
free. 

AUGUST 2 & J, TREASURES OF THE 
EARTH, sponsored by the Santa Cruz Mineral 
and Gem Society, Civiic Auditorium, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. Admission free. 

AUGUST 14-17, INTER- TRIBAL INDIAN 
CEREMONIAL, Gallup, New Mexico. A 
showcase of traditional Indian Culture includ- 
ing crafts, rituals, dances, rodeo and a myriad 
of other entertainment. For brochure write to 
Ceremonial Association. Box 1029, Gallup, 
New Mexico 87301. 

AUGUST 16-17, SIXTH ANNUAL JEEP 
ROAD-EO sponsored by the Sierra Ground 
Rescue, Carson City, Nevada. Competition and 
a historical tour of the area. Write to Sierra 
Ground Rescue, Box 1192, Carson City 
Nevada 89701. 

AUGUST 30, CENTENIAL WD SAFARI, 
Ely, Nevada. Tour of ghost towns. Write to 
Mrs. Lloyd Phillips, P. O. Box 571, Ely, Ne- 
vada 89301. 

SEPTEMBER 13 & 14, SANTA YNEZ VAL- 
LEY ROCK CLUB SHOW in connection 
with Solvang Danish Days, Solvang, Calif. 
Admission free. 

SEPTEMBER 27, ANNUAL ROCK SWAP 
sponsored by the Fresno Gem and Mineral 
Society. Kearney Park, Fresno, California. 

SEPTEMBER 27 & 28, GAMBLERS RODEO 
sponsored by the Lake Tahoe Hi/Lo's 4- 
Wheel Drive Club, Tahoe Valley, California. 
Excellent spectator event. Participants and 
public invited. Write to Hi/Lo Club, South 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 95705. 
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The Trading Fost Classified Ads 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it— we find it! Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Booitfinders, Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

HOGWASH ELIMINATED. "Tor independently 
minded people. Will stimulate, astonish you. 
Free information without obligation. Kapaco, 
7004 Highview Terrace, Hyattsville, Mary- 
land 207B2, 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" In minerals and gem 
stones; here are o few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking; uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth SI to $2 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals," it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666 B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901 . 

"AMERICA BY CAR" names best places to eat 
and stay. Scenic routes, parks, historic sights. 
170,000 word book, only $2,501 Sterling 
Mail Order, Dept. DM-7. 141-35 85th Road, 
Jamaica, New York 11435. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and mops to pinpoint locations, $2.50 
postpaid, Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
f l ower, Colif. 90706. 

GHOST TOWN D I RECTORY ■ — Pictures, maps, 
price $1, or order free catalog, books, mops, 
for treasure, bottle, rock, arrowhead hunters. 
Pierce Publishing, Dept. T-25, Box 571, 
Georgetown, Texas 78626. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost TaWfl ©vricle. 
Large folded map. 800 pfoce name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1,50, 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 



SPEAK SPANISH. New method based on simil- 
arity to English, 48 page booklet, 60c pre- 
paid. Spanish, Box 1, Congress, Arizona 
85332. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc, $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

PAN YOUR OWN GOLD! Complete kit includes 
placer concentrates with over 50 pieces real 
gold! Large gold pan, illustrated booklet. 
Educational — kids, grown-ups. Great gift 
item. Only $4.95 postpaid. Box 431, Mid- 
way City, Calif. 92655. 

DESERT MAGAZINE— November 1937 to 1969, 
six in binders. Perfect condition $300.00. 
H. E, Cook, 35447 Avenue E, Yucaipa, Calif. 
92399. _ 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Schae- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid. L. Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, Ca lif. 91710, 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 



• BOOKS ■ MAGAZINES 

WILD & WOOLY WEST books: 30# Rails on 
narrow gouge trains, Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes, Matthews' Navajo Weavers 
A Silversmiths, Faulk's Simple Methods of 
Mining Gold, $1 each postpaid. Cushing's 
Adventures in Zuni, Englert's Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. All profusely illustrated. 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Books. 
Filter Press, Box 5D, Palmer Lake, Colorado 
80133. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
□II. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's mast fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif. 90 706. 

VALUABLE REFERENCE books: "Bottle Collector's 
Handbook and Pricing Guide," $3.95 post- 
paid. "Cactus Collector's Book of Cacti," 
$1.98 postpaid. Both $5.50. Info Books, Box 
5001 -D, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 

NEW BOOK — Trails, Signs, Symbols of Peralta 
mines, Superstition Mountains of Arizona. One 
reported to be the Lost Dutchman, $4 past- 
paid, J. S. Burbridge, Box 5353, Reno, Ne- 
vada 89503. 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Worfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 5I7A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts, Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

"GEMS & MINERALS/' the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
Calif. 92359. 

PLAYBOY MAGAZINES — buying and selling all 
dates. Jerald Doily, 2901 Oak, Evansville, 
Indiana 47714 . ' 

• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE MONEY on government surplus. Haw and 
where to buy. Directory of Surplus Offices. 
Sales Terms, Mail order items. Send SI, 00, re- 
fundable. Crawfards DM-79, 363 Poppy, 
Long Beach, California 0805. 

• EQUIPMENT 

CAMPERS, TRAILER I TES — Now, fully isolate your 
second battery with new Power-Saver, Auto- 
matically charges but doesn't let camper 
lights or accessories discharge vehicle system. 
Details: Power-Saver, Box 158, Lomita, Calif. 
90717. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

■j{ Mail your copy and first- insertion remit- 
tance to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine. 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 10TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE, 
l-^ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 



GEMS 



OREGON BEACHES— agate, jasper and pertified 
wood for tumbling. Rough or finished stock. 
Gemeden, Box 10B, Gleneden Beach, Ore- 
gon 97388. 

GOLD NUGGETS — $3; 1 dwt, or more — $5; 2 
dwt. or more— $10. Satisfaction or refund. 
Cosmano, Box 22084, Phoenix, Arizona 
B5028 . 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Dev onshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 

GOLD FOR SALE. Piute Mountain placer nuggets, 
6 in each small vial — $2.95; 12 nuggets— 
S5.95 postpaid. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Ca lif- 9 0230. 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$1, Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee, Lester Lea, Box 237 D, Mt. 
Shasta, California 96067. 

• HOME STUDY 

LEARN OIL painting by mail. Also casein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy Payments, Art, Box 846, 
Montrose, Co lora do 81401, 

• INDIAN GOODS 



GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R. Bown, P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 

• GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 



INDIAN COLLECTORS — Arrowheads A for $1. 
thousands of fine old Indian artifacts, bas- 
kets, rugs, pottery, all types turquoise and 
silver jewelry. Beadwork, pre-Colombran, 
spearheads, type points, various weapons, 
old coins, gems, minerals. Entire collections 
bought. Shows and auctions. Write for ad- 
vance notices. National Indian Center, P. O. 
Box 12, El Cajon , Califo rnia. 92202. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hop! 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
paradisel Open daily 10 to 5-.30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highwoy 18, 
P.O. Box 697, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodtond Hills, Calif, Open Sundays. 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH. Stop at "The Indian House" 
— 521 North Main Street, for authentic In- 
dian jewelry, rugs, baskets, moccasins, sou- 
venirs, 

• JEWELERY 



JEAN'S JEWELRY, Box 1101, Glendale, Ari- 
zona 85301, is offering assorted bolo ties 
with tumbled stones for $1.50. Write far 
free list of other items. 

FREE CATALOG: Make jewelry for fun or profit. 
Write: Liberty Gem S, Supply, Box 127C, 
Liberty, Illinois 62347, 

• MAPS 

COLLECTOR'S ItEmI 1B71 geographical map 
print, rare issue, Los Angeles, Kern, Ventura, 
San Bernardino areas. All old stage, freight 
stops, trails, roads, towns, etc. 1S"x24" 
rolled, $2.95. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 
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* REAL ESTATE 

NORTHWEST WOODED Wildlands as low as 
$950. Total Price $50 Down $25 Month. 
5-10-20-40 acres for people who lave the 
land ... A piece of wilderness to preserve 
for your own forever. In Northern Idaho, 
Northeastern Washington and Western Mon- 
tana. In the heart of lakes and big gome 
country. All covered with growing timber. 
Access. Title insurance with each tract. This 
is select land with natural beauty, recrea- 
tional and investment values. We have tracts 
of many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Water- 
front property on the Pend Oreille, Priest and 
Kettle Rivers; and property on Pend Oreille 
Lake. Your inspection welcomed. Write us for 
free fist, maps and complete information. 
Write to Dept. 3GC, Reforestation, Inc., P.O. 
Box 8146, Spokane, Wash. 99203. 

GORGEOUS VIEW recreation homesites in the 
shadow of Mt. Whitney, where the desert 
meets the High Sierra. Only 9 parcels left 
in "Indian Springs." One to 20 acres, paved 
roads, underground electricity, fishing, riding, 
rockhounding, hiking in a spectacular out- 
doors you've seen in countless Western 
movies. Richard Oyler, 1 24 Main St., Lone 
Pine, Calif. 93545. Phone (714) TR6-4105. 



♦ TREASURE FINDERS 

FISHER DETECTORS I Treasure fun and profit 
with new professional quality solid-state 
models. Unsurpassed sensitivity, reliability, 
Guaranteed. Free literature. Fisher Research, 
Dept D7, Palo Alto, California 94303. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFrnder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Calif. 90714, 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lake w ood Blvd., Bel If lower, Calif 90706. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS: Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns," 
$2.50 postpaid, Goldbug, Box 588-D, Alamo, 
Calif. 94507. 



• WESTERN GOODS 

1880 CALIFORNIA MAP, rail, township, census, 
SI. 15; history, Gorlock ghost town $1.15; 
sun purple paste jar, $1.10. Pock note paper, 
12 sketches — choice Garlock, Randsburg, Bal- 
larot, Trona, $1.10. Postage, tax included. 
Rober t a's Box C, Randsburg, Colif. 93554. 

FREE CIRCULAR: Hard to find old-time country 
"hoe-down" fiddle records. Uncle Jim O'Neal, 
Box AD, Arcadia, Calif. 91006, 



• MAPS 

ANNOUNCING! "The Road Map to California's 
Pioneer-Towns, Ghost-Towns ond Mining 
Camps." A 3 color mop with over 400 place 
names superimposed and identified. A spec- 
ial index classifies and describes town or 
site, 3B x 25, two-sided, scale 1 inch to 20 
miles, folded or rolled, $2.95 — Calif, resi- 
dents add 5% sales tax. Still available — 
"The Road Map to Lost Mines and Buried 
Treasures of California," 127 locations with 
text providing best available clues, 38 x 25, 
two-sided, scale 1 inch to 20 miles, folded 
only, $4. California residents add 5% sales 
tax. Both maps for $6,50. The perfect com- 
panions for travel funl Available from your 
favorite shop, or order from: Vorna Enter- 
prises, P. O, Box 2216, Dept. A, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 91404, 

SECTtONIZED COUNTY maps — Son Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small SI, large 
S2; San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties SI. 25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic mops of ail mopped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co,, 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 



• MINING 

ATTENTION GOLD PROSPECTORSI I will give 
deed to mining claim ond dry wash machine, 
and you are in business. Can get rich and 
you will own it all, $1000 required. Box 3, 
Dolon Springs, Arizona 86441. 

METAL AND MINERAL markets: 1000 buyers for 
metals, minerals, ares, non-metaltics and 
gemstones, $1.00. Publishers, Box 1.&04-V* 
DM, Salt Lake City, Utah 84116. ' 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Inglewood, California 90301 . 

GOLD1 GOLD! GOLD! Arizona placer gold ■ — 
jewelry specimens, 1 pennyweight $6, 
Mined hy Golden Nugget Mining Co., Box 
3, Dolan Springs, Arizona 86441. 

PU7.ZLED. Mineral identification — $3. Specto- 
graphic qualitative analysis of elements pre- 
sent — -$5. Geo-Chem Lab, Box 65, El Toro, 
Calif, 92630. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

GENrUINE SILVER dollars, once used in the 
casinos off Lake Tahoe, now available as a 
souvenir with a keychain, $5 each, postpaid, 
insured. M. Jirock, P. O, Box W, Stateline, 
Nevada 89449. 

SILVER DOLLAR $2.50; Ten different dates 
S25.00. New coin catalogue 50c. Shultz, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• REAL ESTATE 



FOR INFORMATION on Arizona Real Estate 
near Lake Havasu, write or visit Action 
Acreage, Sox 1148, Arnold Plaza, Lake Ha- 
vasu City , Ari z . 86403. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND 1400,000,000 
acres) in 25 states. Low as SI .00 acre. 1969 
report. Details $1.00. Land information, 
422DM Washington Building, Washington 
D.C. 20005. _____ 

GOVERNMENT LANDS — low as SI acre. Mil- 
lions acres! For exclusive copyrighted report — 
plus "Lond Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
available throughout U.S., send $1. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! Land Disposal, Box 9091- 
59F, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

FOR INFORMATION on acreage, home or lot in 
or near this desert area, please write or 
visit Ralph W. Fisher, Realtor, 73644 29- 
Palms Highway, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
92277. 



ROOM TO LIVE. Pleosont, peaceful, Southern 
Utah mountain valley. Hunting country, 40 
acres level rich soil, $1600, $50 down, $31 
month, 6 % interest. West Lands, Dept. 
Desert, P, O. Box 17107, Holladay, Utah 
841 17. 



• TRAVEL 

LEISURE TIME LIVING on retirement pay, 
100,000 words of truth about leisure living 
"Off-the- Beaten -Path," covers hundreds of 
non-tourist paradises. Money -back guarantee. 
S2.00. Leisure-Time-2, R.R. No. 3, Des 
Moines, fowo 50321 . 

JEEP RENTAL — rent by day or -weekend, no 
mileage fee. Free brochure. Canyon Jeep 
Rental, 19203 Newhouse, Saugus, California 
91350. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



PROSPECTORS, TREASURE HUNTERS— White's 
famous Goldmaster metal -mineral locators, 
$69,50 up. Discount for cash. The Book Man, 
622 Orange St., Redlands, Catif. 92373 
Phone (714) 793-6112. Closed Tuesdays 
and Sundays. 

GOLDAK TREASURE Locators — new for '69! A 
hobby you'll enjoy for fun and profit. Find 
coins, gold, silver, Goldak Dept. DMC, 1101 A 
Air Way, Glendale, Calif. 91201. 

METAL DETECTORS: Detectronr Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Rayscope. Send for free 
information. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park, Calif. 90620. (714) 
521-6321. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with new revolutionary 
analytical metal detector. Features push-but- 
ton tuning, automatic tuning, loudspeaker, 
negligible ground pickup, greatest range. 
Free catalog. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 
4729 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz, 85013. 

TREASURE HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS — White's 
Famous Goldmaster metal-mineral locators, 
$99.50 up. Discount for cosh. Baker's Hand 
Crafts, 819 W. Vernon Drive, Upland, Calif. 
91766. Phone 714 932-3574. 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerful 
Detecfron Metal Locators. Free information. 
Terms. Detect ran, Dept. 7-D, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 91778. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics, Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, Calif. 94025. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

GUMMED NAmFaND address labels: 1000 — 
$1, 3000 — $2.25, Two week delivery, C, 
Fridoy, 4705 Adam Road, Santa Susana. 
Calif 93063, 

FOUR "WILL" FORMS and Lawyer's 64-page 
booklet, plus "Guide to Wills," Complete $1 . 
National Forms, Box 48313-DS. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90048, 



Clyde Forsythe's Famous , . . 

Gold Strike 
Series 

Four Mining Camp Scenes 

All In ^Color- 
Each 14"xl7" with white margins 
on high quality paper suitable for 
framing. 

No lettering or folds. 
ONLY 

$2.50 

A SET 

Postage & Tax included 

Send Check or Money Order to 

Desert Magazine Book Shop, 
Palm Desert, Calif, 92260 
No Charges Please. 
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RENT 




Trailers Campers 

Family Sleeping, Dining, 
Cooking Facilities Enrotite 
I LIGHT SYSTEMS - 2 WATER SYSTEMS 

Over 500 Rental Dealers 

... for addresses, write "SCOTSMAN" 
P. 0. Box 2114, Gardens, Calif. 90247 



FOR ONLY $4.95 POSTPAID 
YOU GET: 




• HEAVY DUTY 

10 STEft GOLDPAN.' 

• ILLUSTRATED IN- 
STRUCTION BOOK L f n 

• QUAJttEff- POUND 
OF GOLD-BEARING 
CONCENTRATES WITH 
OVEB 50 PCS. OF GOLDI 

• TOTAL VALUE! 
GUARANTEED WORTH 
OVER $2,000 /TON! 



SEND TO: "PAN YOUR OWN GOLD"© 
BOX 431, MIDWAY CITY, CALIFORNIA 92655 



ZIP CODE YOUR MAIL 
FOR FASTER POSTAL SERVICE 



Tf'rVe "catalog! 

{Dayton Thornbred 

| HI. FLOTATION TIRES 

| SET OF 3 SUPER "EMT" 
SlO-16.5 TIRES & WHEELS 
ONLY. . . $159.95 
|12-16.S ONLY $184.95 



F.I. Tax IKCtUDID -Wl S«(p ANYWHLRf 



p.o. box iiei-D 

J 9623-25 CALIF. AVE. 

SOUTH GATE, 
| CALIFORNIA 90280 



I 

|h 

■ Addr»H 
■City 



■ ' T - — ~ Z. _ 

xQ IIP CODE ■ MO FlilMTMO&P 
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Two months ago we published a re- 
quest by one of our readers for a recipe 
for Prickly Pear Jelly. In doing so we got 
ourselves into a sticky jam. We have re- 
ceived dozens of recipes — we didn't 
know it was so popular. Since we can't 
print them all here is one more and 
thanks to the following who also sent in 
recipes: John W. Green, Mrs. Hester 
Sternberg, Marjorie E. Rohrer, Mrs. 
Gladys Dodge, Mrs. A. L. Darr, Mrs. 
Rachel Thompson, Mrs, Walter Graves, 
Mrs. Theodore E, Border, Clyde Lis- 
comb, Mrs, Celia Lundgren, Mrs. Mina 
Shuler, Maurine Amundsen, Mrs. Mary 
E. Jewell, Mrs. Minnie Birch, Mrs. Mau- 
rine Knight, Mrs. Louis W. Ramsey and 
Sophie Burden. 

PRICKLY PEAR JELLY 

Gather about a quart of fruit to make 
2 1/2 cups juice. Do not use overripe fruit 
unless you use a few under-ripe pears to 
add pectin. Pick fruit with kitchen tongs 
or a fork, giving a little twist to sever 
the fruit from the plant. Brush pears 
with a vegetable brush. It is not neces- 
sary to burn off spines because they will 
come off as the fruit is pressed through 
a jelly bag. 

Rinse fruit and place in a kettle, add- 
ing enough water to cover. Boil until 
quite tender, about an hour. Press with a 
potato masher to break skins, then strain 
through a jelly bag, or two thicknesses of 
cloth. 

To 2l/ ? cups of juice add one l%- 
ounce package of poiudered pectin (not 
liquid) and bring to a fast boil, stirring 
constantly. Add 3 tablespoons lemon or 
Lime juice, and 3V2 m P s sugar. Bring to 
a hard boil and cook for 3 minutes at a 
rolling boil. 

Remove from fire. Add a little red 
food coloring, after skimming, and pour 
into sterilized jelly glasses. Cover at 
once with 1 /8 inch of melted paraffin. 

MRS. HAROLD KUNZE, 
Tucson, Arizona. 




ENRICHING EXPERIENCE 
NATION'S LARGEST 



€EB§EM©NlllAiL 

SHOWCASE of TRADITIONAL 

INDIAN CULTURE 
• Crafts ■ Rituals • Dances 
Rodeo and More! 

—FUN, too 

IN COOL DESERT COUNTRYI 
Gallup, New Mexico 

AUGUST 14-T7 

Ticket Information /Housing WRITE: 

CEREMONIAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 1029 Gollup. New Mexico S7301 



LAKE HAVASU 
REAL ESTATE 




"Everything in Real Estate" 
P. 0. BOX 1148 

LAKE HAVASU CITY, ARIZ. 86403 



FREE-CATALOG 

FUN & PROFIT 
WITH 
METAL DETECTORS 

GOLDAK, WHITE'S, DETECTRON, RAYSCOPE 
Prospecting and Hiking Equipment 
Books — Topo Maps 

FREE— Indexes for Topo Maps, stock Western 
states, each state has index. 

JAGOBSEN SUPPLIERS 

9322 California Ave., South Gate, Calif. 
Phone 569-8041 90280 



As featured on T.V. the experts agree: 

mwwmm. 

CUSTOM MADE METAL DETECTORS 
ARE THE BEST 

Detect Gold Nuggets and Coins 
Interchangable Loops 
Lightweight - Waterproof 
4 Years Warranty - Free Literature 

MIKE KOVACS 

4U8% Verdugo Road 
Los Angeles, Cel. 90065 Phone 255-1129 



METAL LOCATORS 

It A NEW ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
***^L BY ROTH INDUSTRIES PfiUWTS THE 
.^H MANUFACTURE OF HIGH SENSiTTV- 

r * ITY, LOW COST METAL LOCATORS. 

FULLY TRANSISTORIZED, UGHT WEIGHT, RUGGEDLY 
CONSTRUCTED OF ATTRACTIVE ALUMINUM. THESE 
UNITS WILL OUTPERFORM ANY SIMILAR *TYPE ON THE 
MARKET OR YOUR MONEY WILL K REFUNDED. 

WRITE FOR EVERYONE'S CATALOGUE 
AND WHILE STUDYING THEM, TRY OUR 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 



2750 



BOX 2MS-DM. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90021 




the query about Rock Springs 
Canyon in the April '69 issue, Mr. McNett 
states it about 30 miles west of Brawley which 
would place it in the north central section of 
the Navy Carrizo Impact Area. The maps I 
have do not name the canyons in this area but 
this may be a possibility. This area is closed 
to the public. 

Relative to the Rockhouse Canyons in Anza- 
Borrego Park there are two of them. One is at 
the north boundary at Hidden Springs and the 
other about 5 miles southwest of Sweeny Pass. 
See Horace Parker's Anza-Borrego Desert 
Guide Book. 

MARK BUNCH, 
Inglewood, California. 

Everyone Reads Desert . . . 

We thought you might be interested to 
know that your magazine appeais not only to 
the "weather-beaten desert rat" but also to the 
younger generation. 




Our I8-month-old Jennifer (when this pho- 
to was taken last December) really enjoys 
"reading" your magazine. We are a Desert 
Magazine family. 

MRS. PAUL MacMURRAY. 
Westminster, California. 



are fighting the road 
that will lead into the Mineral King area. Yet 
at present, this rugged wilderness is appreci- 
ated by just a small handful of people. When 
1 see the millions of people each year who are 
able to drive through the beautiful Sequoia 
Park and share in the glories of this area, it 
is maddening indeed to read of those who 
would like to keep these beauties just for them- 
selves. 

Instead of preserving these areas for the few, 
preserve them for all America to drive through, 
to see, to appreciate, for I feel this beautiful 
land of ours should be there for all of us to 
see. 

EVERETT M. JACKSON, 
Lynwood, California, 

Which New Year? . . . 

Author Roberta Starry in Chinese Wall, 
April, '69 issue, credits the dynamic duo, Mc- 
Donald and Small, with evicting the Chinese 



Letters 
to 
the 
Editor 



Letters requesting an swan mutt include 
stamped setf-addrefied envelope. 



from the Slate Range on New Years Eve. Neil 
C. Wilson, in Silver Stampede, has the duo 
doing their thing in the Panamints, also on 
New Years Eve— a busy pair. 

PHIL CASS ELL, 
Riverside, California. 

Author's Comment: When incidents were tak- 
ing place in the good old days, few had lime 
or the inclination to record what actually hap- 
pened or exactly when. Facts are scarce and in 
the often repealed versions, it is difficult to 
sort out when, who or where. 

Through years of collecting material for a 
hook, I have interviewed many of ' the old 
time freighters, now gone to the happy hunt- 
ing ground. According to one who traveled 
the Slate route to Panamint in 1874, the Chin- 
ese road builders wintered on the slope of 
the Slate Range. The old freighter told of the 
Small and McDonald incident on the Slate 
range pass. The winter of 1874 was a rough, 
cold one, so few people remained up at Pana- 
mint. Wilson says this too. 

McDonald and Small were credited with 
abuse of Indians, Chinese and non-English 
speaking emigrants until Small's death in 
1876. No doubt they gave the Chinese a had 
time up at Panamint, but what winter? Take 
your pick of where and when, I'll stick with 
the old freighter until something more definite 
turns up. 

Roberta Starry. 

Wrong Family , . , 

In your article on the Smoke Tree in the 
May '69 issue you quote Rhus cotinus as the 
botanical name for your desert tree. It is pro- 
perly identified as Dalea spinosa (syn Parosela 
spinosa). It belongs to the Legumiosae family. 

Rhus cotinus is a European tree. It is pro- 
perly identified as Cotinus coggygrta by Stan- 
dardized Plant Names. The American Smoke 
Tree is Cotinus ameticanus. Both these trees 
belong to the Anacardiaceae family, 

CLAUDE R. MO WRY, 
Reno, Nevada. 
Editor's Note: To Readers Mowry and Kather- 
ine Haines, of Topanga, thanks for keeping us 
alert on the proper scientific name- of the 



While visiting our neighborhood elemen- 
tary school I saw the enclosed article on the 
bulletin board. I thought it worth sharing 
with your readers. The teacher, Miss Man- 
El izabeth Drennan, and the class gave me per- 
mission to send it to you. 

DESERT 

The desert is dark with only the stars to 
help me see. Tumbleweed runs by my tent 
and A cactus claps his hands. A hot wind tries 
to tip me over. Par away in the ghostly moun- 
tains coyotes cry. The night is quiet and I feel 
far away frant home and <my family. First 
Grade Room 3, Loma Portal School, San 
Diego. 

MRS. RICHARD COOLIDGE, 
San Diego, California. 

Coyote Canyon . . . 

I enjoyed the article on Coyote Canyon in 
the April '69 issue. However, I was surprised 
no mention was made of the proposed plans 
for a paved highway through it. Certainly 
that piece of information is important to the 
article, 

NORMAN ANDERSON, 
Stanford, California. 

Editor's Note: Reader Anderson evidently 
missed tha December '68 issue and the editorial 
in which Desert opposed the highway and 
joined with many other groups in pointing out 
reasons for our opposition. At a hearing on 
May 9, the proposal to pave Coyote Canyon, 
or any other alternate route through the area, 
was vetoed by the California Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission. 



A PIT STOP 

In the April, 1969 issue we published an 
article by Al Pearce on EARTH COOKERY in 
which he used chicken wire to lower bur- 
lap-covered food into hot coals in a pit. 

Mr. F. T, Doane, a chemist from Hough- 
ton, Michigan, states that some chicken 
wire is galvanized with 3 heavy coat ot zinc 
and that it could possibly contaminate food 
with which it came in contact. He suggests 
using black iron wire or screen instead of 
chicken wire. 

Al Pearce is in Baja and could not be con- 
tacted before our deadline. Despite the 
fact Mr. pearce has used his Earth Cookery 
method many times and the burlap keeps 
the food from coming in contact with the 
wire, to be on the safe side, we suggest 
readers use other wire as suggested by Mr. 
Doane. 



Back cover; A fisherman stops to ad- 
mire the majestic peaks in the Oak 
Creek Canyon, Arizona area. Photo 
from files of Desert Magazine. 



